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To my wife, Dee, whose understanding of the 
Word is profound and whose demands upon 
those who proclaim it are bracingly stringent. 



PREFACE 



This is a book about words. More than most people, Chris- 
tians depend upon words to communicate their faith. Christ 
is called the Word of God, meaning the outgoing activity 
and expression of the divine being. The Bible is also called 
the Word of God. At his ordination the priest is handed a 
copy of the Scriptures and charged to be "a faithful Dis- 
penser of the Word of God, and of his holy Sacraments." 

The content of this book was originally delivered in 
spoken form in the hope that through it some of the house- 
hold Christian words would be given new life by the Word 
of God. It was based for the most part on texts of Scripture 
likely to be read during Lent and on Good Friday. This is 
stated in order that readers may be encouraged to peruse 
such passages for themselves during the time they are read- 
ing this book. 

Biblical quotations are chosen from the King James and 
Revised Standard Versions and the New English Bible, de- 
pending on their suitability in context. 

Writing a book such as this underlines for the author 
the fact that Christianity is a revealed religion without any 
secrets. Any number of friends have contributed insights. 
The congregation of Christ Church, Bronxville, by their 
listening and response, have made speaking to them more 
of a dialogue than a monologue. Gratitude is expressed to 
many others: to Mr. John C. Goodbody and Mr. Arthur 
R. Buckley of the Seabury Press for their suggestion that 
the book be written and their help in writing it, to Mrs. 
Stuart F. Geiersbach and Mrs. William R. Putnam, II, of 
tie staff of Christ Church for their help with the manu- 
script. Especially would I mention the endless hours of 
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typing abundantly given by Mrs. John M. Grant and the 
skillful way in which Elizabeth Starr Hill brought to bear 
her talents as a writer in countless helpful suggestions. 

This is indeed a work of a Christian community, but a 
book, needless to say, for which I take full personal re- 
sponsibility. 
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REPENTANCE 



1 REPENTANCE 

And when he came to himself, he said. ... I will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. Luke 15:17-19 



People constantly say harsh and brutal things about each 
other and to each other. Husbands insult their wives, and 
wives their husbands. People gossip about their neighbors, 
about their enemies, and also about their friends. They are 
even more critical of those who serve the public. Let a 
man offer himself as a candidate for a school board, a town 
council, for Congress or the Presidency, and he becomes 
fair game for merciless attacks. Not only are his judgments 
and his actions properly subjected to searching scrutiny in 
a free society, but also his motives come under cruel, self- 
righteous, and frequently unfair criticism on the part of the 
very people he seeks to help. 

In international relations, the exchange of insults is now 
standard practice. Gone is the time when cynical diplomats 
exchanged dire threats with drawing-room courtesy. In an 
age of incredibly destructive weapons, of mushrooming pop- 
ulations, of new nations rising on the graves of colonial em- 
pires, it is still tacitly assumed in primitive quarters that 
all these amazingly complicated problems can be interpreted 
as a game of cops and robbers, in terms of black and white, 
of good guys and bad guys. 

Bitter things, indeed, we say against other people; but few 
of those remarks are as astringent as the things Christians 
together say about themselves to Almighty God. On Ash 
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Wednesday, we recite the Penitential Office, which opens 
with these words from Psalm 51 : 

Have mercy upon me, O God, after thy great goodness; accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy mercies do away mine offences. 

Wash me thoroughly from my wickedness, and cleanse me 
from my sin. 

For I acknowledge my faults, and my sin is ever before me. 

Against thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in thy 
sight .... 

Behold, I was shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my 
mother conceived me. 

These are devastating words, and there are others in that 
office equally sharp. Do we believe them? Do we think such 
things about ourselves? Is it honest for us to come to church 
on Ash Wednesday and say so? 

We would never say them if they were not prescribed 
for us, if they were not appointed for Ash Wednesday. Gen- 
eration after generation and century after century the same 
words, or words very much like them, have been said at the 
beginning of each Lent. 

Almost never do we talk that way about ourselves outside 
of church. Certainly we should be crushed if we felt that our 
friends, or even our enemies, talked that way about us. Criti- 
cal we may be, but we try to criticize with fairness and with 
charity. There is a familiar insult that seems to throw doubt 
on the circumstances of a man's birth, but who would turn 
to his most bitter foe and tell him that he had been shapened 
in wickedness and conceived in sin? 

It is not surprising that many modem men complain that 
the services of the Christian Church, particularly those 
found in the Book of Common Prayer, tend to be permeated, 
even obsessed, with the issues of sin and guilt. Perhaps the 
words are in need of change. In 1958 a church committee, 
reporting upon possible revisions of the Prayer Book, de- 
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clared, "The present corporate expressions of penitence need 
to be modified both in length and language/' 

One can agree with this judgment and still know that the 
words as they stand speak to something very deep within us, 
something we may ignore but can never quite forget. Serv- 
ices on Ash Wednesday are better attended than on any 
other weekday of the year except Good Friday and Christ- 
mas. It is hard to believe that so many people would come 
unless the words they heard and said that day spoke to their 
condition, reflected their need to pour out feelings of guilt 
and fear and inadequacy. 

Psalm 51 is echoed repeatedly throughout the Old and 
New Testaments. It follows the main line of the scriptural 
understanding of life; for in the Bible, man's chief problem 
is not his weakness or his ignorance or his pain, rather it is 
his guilt. 

Jesus began his public ministry with the words: "The time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent, and 
believe in the gospel." He sent his disciples out to preach 
repentance. The missionary work of the Church began on 
the day of Pentecost with St. Peter's sermon in which he 
recited the saving acts of God in Christ and exhorted his 
hearers: "Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and 
you shall receive the gift of the Holy Spirit." 

When the Prodigal Son came to himself, he said, "I will 
arise and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before thee and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son." 

The biographies of the Bible are largely the stories of those 
who learned to repent, who were able to say: "I will arise 
and go to my father." 

Repentance, then, is one of the key words of Christian 
experience. It is the moment when the righteous God com- 
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municates with sinful man and when the saving God reaches 
out to find lost man. 

Repentance is a primary demand laid upon the Christians, 
yet how hard it is for Christians to repent. How few of us 
are willing to repent; how many of us would rather do any- 
thing else than repent, truly turn, truly change. So there are 
certain alternatives; other roads that are very tempting, 
which we all take at one time or another. 

One is self-righteousness. This is the code of the morally 
self-made man who resents being called a sinner. With the 
German philosopher Fichte, he may say proudly and impa- 
tiently, "I have no time for penitence/' Such a moralist is 
too proud to forgive himself. Therefore, he must disguise 
from himself his need of forgiveness. He may say simply and 
honestly, "I am doing the best I can, I know that I make 
mistakes, but I do not see how you help me to do any bet- 
ter by reminding me that I am a sinner/' 

Such an attitude is quite plausible and, within limits, 
quite reasonable. Most of us try to do our best as far as we 
understand that best. We may be doing much better than 
most of the people whom we know and with whom we work. 
To pretend otherwise would be dishonest. Furthermore, we 
know that the leaders of almost all the nations today free, 
communist, or uncommitted are good and sincere men in 
that they are dedicated to their countries and to the beliefs 
which their countries represent. If war comes with its unim- 
aginable devastation and death, it will be due more to the 
miscalculations and mistaken devotion of righteous men 
than to the malevolent cruelty of evil men. 

A vapid shallowness characterizes self-righteousness. The 
self-righteous man may admit his mistakes, but he rarely 
questions the direction of his life. Seldom does he ask 
whether his goodness is good enough. Nor is the self- 
righteous man secure in his self-righteousness. There come 
the times when he knows what has been called "the torment 
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of being found out by yourself, of carrying around in your- 
self a living fraud, a moral corpse." 
Albert Camus stated in The Fall: 

The feeling of the law, the satisfaction of being right, the joy of 
self-esteem ... are powerful incentives for keeping us upright 
or keeping us moving forward. On the other hand, if you deprive 
men of them, you transform them into dogs frothing with rage. 
How many crimes are committed merely because their authors 
could not endure being wrong! I once knew a perfume manu- 
facturer who had a perfect wife, admired by all, and yet he de- 
ceived her. That man was literally furious to be in the wrong, 
to be blocked from receiving, or granting himself a certificate of 
virtue. . . . What do you think he did then? He gave up 
deceiving her? Not at all. He killed her. 

The self-righteous man is always under the compulsion to 
blame others for what goes wrong. Adam felt compelled to 
say: 'The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave 
me fruit of the tree, and I ate it." Eve excused herself with 
the words: "The serpent beguiled me, and I ate." Those who 
like the least to be reminded of their own sins are often the 
most angry about the failings of others. 

When Jesus ate with publicans and sinners, the Pharisees 
were offended. The older brother of the Prodigal Son knew 
no joy when his younger brother returned; he only resented 
his father's forgiving love. The failures of Christ were for 
the most part failures with people who would not repent 
and who could not rejoice in other people's repentance. This 
is why he said that the publicans and harlots would go into 
the kingdom of heaven before the scribes and the Pharisees. 

The self-righteous man must insulate himself in a tight 
castle of moral rectitude. He cannot risk becoming tainted 
and stained by the dirt of other men. He dare not look at 
pictures of starving children in the Congo or murdered 
civilians in Algeria and feel that he is partly responsible. He 
would not understand the feelings of a young woman who 
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remembers when she was a teen-ager and saw motion pic- 
tures of Hiroshima, which caused her to go home, weeping 
and crying to her mother, "Is this what we did?" 

Self-righteousness is no viable alternative for repentance. 
Neither are remorse or despair. Remorse and despair superfi- 
cially resemble repentance, but they are not genuine repent- 
ance because they spring from hopelessness. We have all 
known such despair. We have said or done something about 
which we were ashamed, and we have then felt that those 
whom we have offended or wronged would never understand 
and could never be expected to forgive. We have felt that 
our friendship had been broken, shattered just as surely as 
some treasured dish dropped on the floor, as irrevocably 
destroyed as a priceless manuscript heedlessly tossed into the 
fire. Without hope we have said, "I am sorry/' Perhaps we 
even have hoped that our very anguish would move to pity 
those whom we had wronged; but this is not repentance. 

In Eugene O'Neill's play Long Day's Journey Into Night, 
Mary Tyronne says of her son : 

I suppose life has made him like that, and he can't help it. None 
of us can help the things life has done to us. They're done before 
you realize it, and once they're done they make you do other 
things until at last everything comes between you and what 
you'd like to be, and you've lost your true self forever. 

This is not repentance, for it holds no hope. It resembles 
more what one writer has called "the sorrowful luxury of 
despair"; or what another has characterized as "the luxury of 
cheap melancholy." 

Another alternative to repentance is cynicism. Many 
current novels, as well as plays and motion pictures, depict 
people who are completely amoral and cynical. Their cyn- 
icism is the kind expressed in the sentiment: Every man 
has his price; or I didn't make the rules, but I have to take 
care of myself, for if I don't, no one else will. 
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Such cynicism the psalmist described when he wrote: 
"Blessed is the man who hath not sat in the seat of the scorn- 
ful/' The seat of the scornful is the cynic's seat. Still, the 
cynical man may be nearer to repentance than the self- 
righteous man, for cynicism is often the thick skin protecting 
a tender heart. 

Such tenderness was displayed by Fremont Older, one of 
the great newspaper editors of San Francisco half a century 
ago, who had a prominent part in exposing the graft and 
scandal existing in that city following the famous earthquake 
and fire of 1906. One prominent criminal, prosecuted as a 
result of Older's expose, was Abe Ruef, who was convicted 
and sentenced to San Quentin prison. Later Older was active 
in efforts to have Ruef released, partly because he came to 
realize that evil deeds are not necessarily committed by evil 
men. Older became convinced that all men are creatures of 
circumstances with no free will to make their own choices. 
It was this belief that gave him a feeling of compassion for 
human beings enslaved, as they were, by forces beyond their 
control. Mistaken as he may have been in many ways, this 
merciful cynic could not have been far from the kingdom of 
God, 

Repentance, however, is much different from self-righteous- 
ness or remorse or even compassionate cynicism. Repent- 
ance rests upon our faith that God is concerned with us, that 
he loves us, that he is much more eager to forgive than we 
are to be forgiven. 

In one of Graham Greene's novels, there is a character who 
longed for the existence of someone to whom he could 
say he was sorry. Suppose there is no one who really cared 
whether or not we are sorry. Because we believe that God 
does care, we dare to tell him that we are sorry. And for all 
the harsh things that we say about ourselves on Ash Wed- 
nesday, there are the reassuring things we say so confidently 
to our heavenly Father. 
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Thou shalt purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean; thou 
shalt wash me and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Thou shalt make me hear of joy and gladness, that the bones 
which thou hast broken may rejoice. 

For thou art a merciful God, full of compassion, long suffer- 
ing and of great pity. 

Then, too, in the prayer we say daily during Lent there are 
the words : 

Almighty and everlasting God, who hatest nothing that thou 
hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all those who are peni- 
tent; create and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we, 
worthily lamenting our sins and acknowledging our wretched- 
ness, may obtain of thee, the God of all mercy, perfect remission 
and forgiveness. 

The Prodigal Son came home with words of abject con- 
fession on his lips; but while he was a great way off, his wait- 
ing father saw him and had compassion and ran and fell on 
his neck and kissed him, saying, "Let us eat and be merry; 
for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found/' 

To repent is to turn to God and to know that he listens. 
It is to be sorry for our sins and know that he is sorry, too. 
It is to intend to lead a new life and to have that intention 
fortified by his help and power. 

This is the Christian Gospel, the Good News, that we can 
repent because God will accept us when we return and will 
not turn away either in anger or in indifference. His love 
does not depend upon our performance. It is ours if we will 
only want it enough to receive it; if we desire it more even 
than a good reputation of our own. 

This we know because we remember how God himself be- 
came involved in our sins. We recall that Jesus, though he 
possessed a purity that often made people angry or fearful 
or envious, so completely identified himself with human lost- 
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ness that he went to the Jordan River and accepted John's 
baptism that signified repentance. He, who called men to 
prepare for the coming of the kingdom, identified himself 
with their need to repent in order to enter that kingdom. 
Because he struggled with temptation in the wilderness, he 
remembers how subtle, yet how vicious, temptation can be; 
and he is at hand to keep us from falling or to pick us up 
when we have fallen. 

The Christian Church is the fellowship of the repentant. 
To the font we bring small children for baptism. We pray 
that God will grant them that which they cannot have by 
nature, and ask that they may be released from sin and given 
the kingdom of heaven and everlasting life. Into a broken 
and lost society every child on earth has been born; at 
baptism he is reborn into a repentant and forgiving society. 

Moreover, at Holy Communion we are invited to the 
Lord's Table with the condition that we repent of our sins; 
that we are in love and charity with our neighbors and intend 
to live a new life. Then we are bidden to draw near in faith 
that God will see us when we are a long way off, in faith that 
with him we shall eat and drink and be merry, knowing that 
we have been lost but are found. 

The Church is a community in which we bear each other's 
burdens, particularly each other's moral burdens. It is a 
place where we find the pardon that enables us to meet with- 
out pretense in the presence of God. 

In December, 1811, on the night of a great earthquake that 
shook the entire Mississippi Valley, two men in Kentucky, 
Lilburn and Isham Lewis, gathered their entire household 
together while Lilburn, in the presence of all of them, hacked 
to pieces a slave who had broken a pitcher inherited from 
their mother, the sister of Thomas Jefferson. Apparently 
Jefferson could never bring himself to comment on this 
crime or even to acknowledge it, so terribly did it contradict 
his beliefs about the goodness and the perfectibility of man. 
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Moved by this incident and its consequences, Robert Penn 
Warren in Brother to Dragons has created an imaginary con- 
versation among Jefferson, his nephews, and others to dis- 
cuss the implications of the episode for their understanding 
of the human situation. In the course of their conversation 
Jefferson says: 

... I, too, was unprepared for the nature of the world, 
And unprepared, I confess, for my own nature, 
And Truth, long since, began her hideous justice, 
For all lies are avenged, at last, in the truth of pain. 

To this statement the poet adds the comment: 

. . . we have 

Each, experienced what it is to be men. 
We have lain on the bed and devised evil in the heart. 
We have stood in the sunlight and named the bad thing good 

and the good thing bad. 
We have stumbled into the act of virtue and caught only from 

the tail of the eye 

The flicker of joy, like a wing-flash in a thicket. . . . 
Fulfillment is only in the degree of recognition 
Of the common lot of our kind. And that is the death of vanity, 
And that is the beginning of virtue. 

Such recognition of our common lot may be the beginning 
of virtue. Yet few would dare start on so rugged a path 
unless they knew that at the end of it, even surrounding it, 
was the forgiveness of God, who understood that common 
lot and who had borne with man's rebellious nature since 
the first flicker of conscience burned in a primitive human 
heart. Though he has witnessed countless scenes more 
frightful than a single, frantic murder in Kentucky, he re- 
mains a God who will neither cease to love us nor destroy 
our freedom to spurn his love. 

That repentance is man's first response to the love of God 
was aptly expressed by Soren Kierkegaard when he wrote: 
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There are many sorts of love . . . and every distinct sort of 
love has its distinct expression, but there is also a love by which 
I love God, and there is only one word in the language which 
expresses it ... it is repentance ... as soon as I love freely 
and love God I repent. 

Kierkegaard also realized that a man's selfhood "is, as it were, 
outside of him, and it has to be acquired, and repentance is 
his love for this self, because he chooses it absolutely out of 
the hand of the eternal God." 

Educators and philosophers are fond of the adage: The 
unexamined life is not worth living. The Christian would 
add: The unrepentant life is not worth living. 

Repentance is the beginning of man's response to the love 
of God, but not the end. During the rest of this book, we 
shall be considering some of the other great words of our 
religious tradition; expressions which have been employed for 
centuries but which in our day have tended to seem so worn 
out without being used that they have been compared to an 
old tire that no longer grips. Some of them have been coun- 
terfeited and debased; others speak of realities which men try 
to avoid or for which they substitute polite euphemisms. All 
of them frequently suffer the fate described by D. H. Law- 
rence in Lady Chatterley's Lover: 

All the great words, it seemed to Connie, were cancelled for her 
generation; love, joy, happiness, home, mother, father, husband, 
all these great dynamic words were half-dead now, and were 
dying from day to day. 

The great dynamic words must not be cancelled for our 
generation, for few periods in history have more sorely 
needed to know the realities which they describe. We have 
noted Paul Tillich's wise judgment that these words cannot 
be replaced, that all attempts to find substitutes for them 
result in shallow and impotent talk, and that each generation 
must rediscover their meaning in the depths of its existence. 
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To assist such rediscovery is the purpose of this book. We 
have begun with repentance, partly because such a search re- 
quires a break with many current habits of thought. This is 
where the New Testament with all its hope and promise also 
begins. 



OBEDIENCE 



2 OBEDIENCE 

And whatever you do, in word or deed, do everything in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanfe to God the 
Father through him. Colossians 3:17 



At a wedding reception a few years ago, I was approached by 
two young women, both of whom expected to be married 
within the near future, who wondered why the vows the 
bride made in the service which they had just attended had 
not included a promise to obey. 

Although I told them that the phrase "to obey" had been 
deleted from the service when the Prayer Book was revised in 
1928, each of them said that she would like very much to 
make such a promise at the time she would be married. 

Most American and Western European Christians would 
agree that to require obedience from a wife without making 
any such demand upon her husband would be grossly unjust. 
Nevertheless, I was impressed by such a request made by two 
very normal young women, neither of whom was the type of 
person who would enjoy being ordered around or dominated. 
Did they sense that obedience is a part of every profound 
human association, whether of husband and wife, child and 
parent, employer and employee, even friend and friend? 
For, whenever we deal with another person, there are certain 
facts about that person and our relationship to him which 
we cannot change, which we must simply accept, and within 
the boundaries of which we must live. This is true regard- 
less of whether our position is leader or follower, whether 
we are the younger or the older, the stronger or the weaker. 
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Because no man's life is his own, because no human being 
lives only to himself, everyone must learn to obey. 

Not only did these girls want to obey, they gladly offered 
that obedience. Theirs were gifts of love to those whom they 
loved. 

What they hoped to give and the manner in which they 
offered that gift suggests the counsel St. Paul gave in a sec- 
tion of his Epistle to the Colossians, often read on the Sec- 
ond Sunday in Lent. 

Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to which indeed you 
were called in the one body. And be thankful. Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly, as you teach and admonish one an- 
other in all wisdom, and as you sing psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs with thankfulness in your hearts to God. And 
whatever you do, in word or in deed, do everything in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the Father 
through him. (Colossians 3:15-17) 

Ours is not an age of obedience even though we some- 
times complain that it is an age of conformity. Many parents 
are embarrassed to use the word "obey" with their children. 
We speak of leading our children, of guiding our children, 
often of being companions to our children, but rarely of 
governing our children. 

Teachers are expected to interest their students, keeping 
them so attentive that there will be no problem of discipline 
and no need to demand obedience. American high school 
students who go abroad to study often comment upon the 
awe in which the teacher is held in Europe, of the harsh 
demands often made upon the pupil; and they note that 
little personal communication exists between teacher and 
pupil. Students who come here from abroad seem to find our 
system much more creative and satisfying. Yet one rarely 
hears such comparisons made without tribute being paid to 
the standing that the European teacher has and without 
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respect being expressed for the stringent standards imposed 
upon the learner. The results of such respect were depicted 
in a television program on the development of the Com- 
mon Market. At one of the new schools where children 
drawn from many countries are taught to regard their Euro- 
pean citizenship as more significant than their national 
patriotism, a small boy, who could not have been more than 
nine or ten, capably and thoroughly discussed the good and 
evil traits in Napoleon's character and rule. 

We do not talk much about obedience even in relation to 
God. Instead, we are inclined to test God, to wait and see if 
he will deliver what we want before we decide whether or not 
to trust him. Much of the current talk about using religion, 
even about experimenting with the power of prayer, sug- 
gests the manipulation of a spiritual force rather than obedi- 
ence to the will of a personal God. By contrast, obedience 
is a primary demand God makes upon men and women in 
the Bible. The whole purpose of man's life on earth is to 
hear the word of God and to follow the will of God. The 
root of all human disorder, the basic cause of our lostness and 
our brokenness, is disobedience to God's righteous will. 

In the ancient story, Adam and Eve were placed in the 
Garden of Eden. They were free to enjoy all its freedom and 
riches and at liberty to do exactly as they liked except eat the 
fruit of the Forbidden Tree, the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Then the serpent slyly suggested that God 
had been lying in telling them that they would die if they 
took the fruit from that tree. Instead they would be gods 
themselves and masters of their own lives. So they ate; and 
from their disobedience stems a universal disaster. One 
interesting implication of this story is that the way out of 
the Garden of Eden is also the gate by which man entered 
an environment in which he must distinguish between good 
and evil. Without this disobedience, there would be no 
problems of right and wrong. In his novel Out of the Silent 
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Planet, C. S. Lewis illustrates this point when he describes a 
man from earth landing on Mars, whose inhabitants had 
never fallen and never sinned, and where no equivalent of the 
word "bad" is to be found in their language. The only word 
resembling it is "bent/' 

The Old Testament is the story of how God sought to 
retrieve the catastrophe of the Garden of Eden; the story of 
how he made himself known to a people whom he had 
chosen and whom he loved, and how these people responded 
with reluctance and rebelled with arrogance. It is the story 
of the constant struggle within the human heart between 
submitting to the will of the righteous God and proudly 
playing God. The history of Israel, a third-rate kingdom in 
the Middle East, is interpreted as the decisive battleground 
upon which were fought out these endless issues of obedi- 
ence and rebellion. 

That battle came to its climax in Jesus Christ. When we 
call Jesus a perfect man who was without sin, we are describ- 
ing the single-minded integrity and the complete obedience 
with which he followed his Father's will from beginning to 
end without false starts, blind alleys, or rebellious interludes. 
His work and his ministry are characterized by his own 
words as interpreted in the Gospel of St. John: "My food is 
to do the will of him who sent me, and to accomplish his 
work." And St. Paul wrote in the Epistle to the Romans: 
"As by one man's disobedience many were made sinners, so 
by one man's obedience many will be made righteous/' 
Christ came into the world to reverse the curse of Eden, to 
repair the damage of the rebellion of which Adam and Eve 
are the first symbols, and to lead man back to the Tree of 
Life. It is to share in that life that St. Paul exhorts the 
Colossians: "Whatever you do, in word or in deed, do every- 
thing in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father through him/' For to act in the name of the Lord 
Jesus is to emulate more nearly his standard of obedience 
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and to recognize that standard as the final authority in all our 
dealings with God and with man. 

There may be nothing that Christians can contribute to 
the world more needed today than an understanding of what 
obedience means to free men and a willingness to offer such 
an obedience. This is true, even though the very word "obedi- 
ence" may sound strange and quaint in a time of new 
adventure and new frontiers, when men circle the earth in 
orbit and look forward to landing on the moon, when we 
must ruthlessly cast aside many ancient traditions, even many 
cherished loyalties, if we are not to perish from the earth. 

The vaster our power, the greater our need of restraint. 
The greater our control over nature, the greater our need 
for the disciplining of ourselves. The larger the areas of our 
freedom, the more compelling our vocation to find and do 
our duty in that state of life unto which it shall please God 
to call us. The future may well be a race not between educa- 
tion and catastrophe, as H. G. Wells once naively opined, 
but between obedience and catastrophe. 

A generation ago a French aviator and philosopher, An- 
toine de Saint-Exup6ry, wrote in Wind, Sand and Stars: 
"The machine does not isolate man from the great problems 
of nature but plunges him more deeply into them." 

Who could read the story of John Glenn's flight into orbit 
and not understand precisely what that airman meant 
twenty-five years ago. For the modern astronaut is bound in 
obedience to the laws of nature just as rigidly, and far more 
intricately, than the primitive man who first rode a domesti- 
cated animal. With wisdom, as well as with generosity, did 
Colonel Glenn stress the fact that his achievement was the 
cooperative accomplishment of a large number of dedicated 
men and women who sought out and obeyed any number of 
God's laws for his creation. 

Christian obedience is not blind conformity to the capri- 
cious will of another human being. It is not submission to 
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an unjust master, whether that master is a political dictator 
or a greedy employer or a power-mad labor organizer or a 
ruthless husband or a domineering wife. Christian obedience 
is not acquiescence in injustice, rather it is the application 
of God's will in every human situation. Some wit who under- 
stood this said facetiously that instead of deleting the word 
"obey" from the bride's vows in the marriage ceremony, it 
would be better to add the word to the husband's vows. 
Indeed, both man and wife must learn to obey as well as to 
command, for in marriage there exists no mechanism for 
recording a majority vote, and there are occasions where it is 
impossible to achieve complete consensus of will and feeling. 
There must be areas, then, where one partner takes primary 
responsibility, and the other accepts the decision. 

Above all, we need to learn that the law of God is a com- 
mand, not an ideal; the cornerstone upon which we build or 
upon which we are broken. That his words to a tribal peo- 
ple about to enter the Promised Land are true for the whole 
of mankind. "See I have set before you this day life and 
good, death and evil . . . choose life that you and your 
descendants may live." 

One might agree about the need for obedience and still ask, 
How do we live obediently? How does one know the will of 
God? What does it mean to do everything in the name of 
the Lord Jesus? 

The answer is not as obvious as one given at the com- 
mencement of a girls' school by a professor in a nearby col- 
lege who had just returned from a year in India. Obviously 
he had been deeply disturbed by his experience, for he de- 
scribed at some length the poverty, the disease, the squalor, 
the hunger, and the death. Then he appealed to these 
young girls to go out and work for the building of a better 
world, for a new society "based on the simple teachings of 
Jesus." I wondered then what he meant, and I wonder still. 
The teachings of Jesus are not simple to understand, and they 
are less simple to apply. 
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Abraham Lincoln realized this. People of all sorts came to 
him with their ideas about public policy, especially about 
freeing the slaves. Often they would tell him that what they 
urged was surely God's will. Stephen Vincent Benet in his 
poem John Brown's Body put into Lincoln's mouth what he 
thought Lincoln must have felt about such pressure. 

What is God's will? 

They come to me and talk about God's will 
In righteous deputations and platoons, 

Day after day, laymen and ministers. 

They write me Prayers From Twenty Million Souls 

Defining me God's will and Horace Greeley's. 

God's will is General This and Senator That, 

God's will is those poor colored fellows' will, 

It is the will of the Chicago churches, 

It is this man's and his worst enemy's. 

But all of them are sure they know God's will, 
I am the only one who does not know it. 

And yet, if it is probable that God 
Should, and so very clearly, state His will 
To others, on a point of my own duty, 
It might be thought He would reveal it me 
Directly, more especially as I 
So earnestly desire to know His will. 

As Lincoln saw, there are no rale-of-thumb answers. There 
are clues in the teachings of Christ in the Gospels, but these 
words themselves do not supply the answers, for they were 
usually addressed to particular circumstances. We read 
them, not so much as rules in themselves, but for the guid- 
ance of our own will and conscience in all the decisions we 
face. As we offer our decisions, our convictions, even our 
doubts to God in the name of Christ, we believe that lie 
communicates his will to us. 

He does not do so magically. Few see visions and hear 
voices. God's messages easily become confused with our own 
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inclinations, even our own prejudices; and yet through all our 
striving God speaks as we are open to listen. We read the 
story of God's plan in the Bible, and we study the words of 
our Lord in the New Testament, in order that we may better 
recognize him when he speaks today and distinguish more 
clearly between his will and our self -centered desires. 

As the course of history becomes increasingly uncertain 
and the choices of statesmen constantly more complex and 
fateful, the stage of imagination and creative action is 
widened for those who know that the God of the Bible is 
the Lord of all history. Reviewing the events that preceded 
the dropping of the atomic bomb at Hiroshima and their 
lessons for the present, Robert C. Batchelder writes in The 
Irreversible Decision: "Ethics must rediscover obedience in 
a situation in which calculation becomes less and less pos- 
sible." 

It is not easy to speak or act in the name of Christ. How 
could it be? It is never easy for independent people to obey; 
and the juster the rule, the harder it may be to obey because 
the very justice of the rule reveals our own injustice. There 
is something very natural about the small boy's urge to throw 
rocks through windows. Describing his boyhood in upper 
New York State, Robert P. Smith in Where Did You Go? 
. . . Out, What Did You Do? . . . Nothing recalls that 
every child knew that adults, and particularly his own parents, 
were his natural enemies. 

Making the same point on a profounder level, Paul Tillich 
writes: 

Because the law given by the father is good, and the child can- 
not help recognizing this, and therefore because the law is in- 
escapable, the child must hate the father; for he seems to be the 
cause of the torturing split in the child's soul. That is the situa- 
tion of man before God. The natural man hates God and re- 
gards him as the enemy, because he represents for man the law 
which he cannot reach, against which he struggles, and which, 
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at the same time, he must acknowledge as good and true. . . . 
Always when Christianity speaks of God and of our loving God 
in our daily life, it should remember that. The majesty of God is 
challenged when we make him a loving Father before we have 
recognized him as the condemning law whom we hate in the 
depths of our hearts. 

God understands our struggle to obey; therefore, he must 
value our obedience when we do not want to obey. He hears 
and cherishes the prayers we offer in our spiritual doubt and 
confusion, and the prayers we offer when we do not want to 
come to church because we would rather be doing something 
else. He does not want us to pretend that we like to come to 
church when, in fact, we do not. I am sure he appreciates 
the loyalty of a grumbling and resentful man who gets up out 
of bed on Sunday morning to attend a service simply because 
it is part of his discipline, just as much as he values the joy 
of the man who would rather be in church than anywhere 
else. He values our courage when we feel cowardly, our 
generosity when we feel greedy, and our courtesy when we 
are filled with resentment. 

This is the meaning of one of our Lord's short parables. 
"A man had two sons; and he went to the first and said, 'Son, 
go and work in the vineyard today/ And he answered, 'I will 
not,' but afterward he repented and went. And he went to 
the second and said the same; and he answered, 1 go, sir/ but 
did not go. Which of the two did the will of his father?" 
God understands our urge to say No, just as he understands 
all our doubt and confusion about finding which way to go. 

Jesus obeyed when he did not want to obey. We remem- 
ber his struggle in the Garden of Gethsemane on the night 
before his death. "Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me! nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt." 

As God understands our reluctance and confusion, he also 
understands our compromises. Often we follow Christ's 
standards in somewhat the same way that a poor man must 
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shop. He goes into a store for a new suit. He knows that the 
more expensive merchandise may well be worth the extra 
cost, that by paying more now, he will save money later. He 
lacks the money though to pay more, so he settles for some- 
thing cheaper and knows that the total cost will be greater in 
the end. Likewise, we lack the moral resources for full obedi- 
ence to the way of Christ: to love the way he loves or serve 
the way he serves. We are too timid or too self-centered or 
too bound by obligations to other people. Therefore we 
compromise on something less, on imitation love or imitation 
faith, and know that in the end we shall pay all the more 
in fear and conflict and self -disgust, like the Christian student 
in India who was reading aloud a paper on Christian ethics. 
In the midst of his reading he said, 'Why should I read any 
more? I am not practicing it. Why should I read about it?" 
Then he took his seat. 

Few of us practice the obedience about which it is easy to 
talk; yet talk we must, and struggle we must. Sometimes our 
obedience must be blind just as the obedience of Jesus was 
sometimes blind, as his cry on the cross, ''My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?" clearly demonstrates. In the 
words of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

We have not a high priest who is unable to sympathize with our 
weaknesses, but one who in every respect has been tempted as 
we are, yet without sinning. ... In the days of his flesh, Jesus 
offered up prayers and supplications with loud cries and tears, 
to him who was able to save him from death. . . . Although 
he was a Son, he learned obedience through what he suffered. 
(Hebrews 4:15; 5:7, 8) 

Our obedience is further sustained by the knowledge that 
even God obeys. He made certain laws about the universe, 
and he lives largely within those laws. He has made laws 
about human conduct, and he allows us to be broken and 
destroyed upon those laws rather than manipulates us as 
though we were puppets. Somehow he must feel within 
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himself the rebellion, the tension, and the conflict that we 
feel in our struggle to obey. 

Abraham Lincoln's struggle to know and to follow the 
will of God was pondered deeply by Franklin K. Lane, a 
member of President Wilson's Cabinet. In this connection 
he wrote as follows about Lincoln's eyes in St. Gauden's 
famous statue. 

They were the eyes of one who saw with sympathy and inter- 
preted with common sense. They were the eyes of earnest ideal- 
ism limited and checked by the possible and the practical. They 
were the eyes of a truly humble spirit whose ambition was not a 
love for power, but a desire to be supremely useful. They were 
eyes of compassion and mercy and deep understanding. They 
saw far more than they looked at. They believed in far more than 
they saw. They loved men not for what they were but for what 
they might become. They were patient eyes, eyes that could wait 
and wait and live on in faith that right would win. They were 
eyes that challenged the nobler things in men and brought out 
their hidden largeness. They were humorous eyes that saw 
things in their true proportions and in their real relationships. 
They looked through cant and pretense and great and little vani- 
ties of great and little men. They were the eyes of an unflinching 
courage and an unfaltering faith, rising out of sincere depend- 
ence upon the Master of the universe. To believe in Lincoln is 
to learn to look through Lincoln's eyes. 

As believing in Lincoln is learning to look through Lin- 
coln's eyes, so believing in God is learning to look through 
God's eyes. Being a Christian is learning to look at every- 
thing obediently through the eyes of Jesus Christ. 

We have said that the Christian Church is a society of the 
repentant and the forgiven. It is also a society of the obedi- 
ent. In The Diary of a Country Priest, Georges Beranos 
records these words of an old French priest to a young col- 
league: "A true priest is never loved, get that into your head. 
And if you must know: the Church does not care a rap if 
you are loved or not, my lad. Try first to be respected and 
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obeyed. What the Church needs is discipline. You've got 
to set things straight all the day long." 

Few American clergymen ever talk that way or think that 
way. Still there is something salutary about such words for 
churches in which discipline is slack, where people are fre- 
quently treated as spiritual customers, and where their loyalty 
often depends upon whether or not they like a particular 
minister or their fellow parishioners or upon approval of the 
parish program or their judgment of what they are getting 
out of the church at the moment. Under such circumstances 
it is very easy to betray the basic foundation of Christian 
obedience. 

We want to be loved, all of us. Let it be the love that 
stems from the forgiveness of God, the love of grateful peo- 
ple, eager that whatever they do in word or deed be done in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 



COMMITMENT 



3 COMMITMENT 

He that is not with me is against me: and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth. Luke 11:23 

And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not: for he that is 
not against us is for us. Luke 9 : 50 



A man is known by the commitments he makes no less than 
by the company he keeps. People are judged by the leaders 
they follow, by the friends they trust, and by the beliefs they 
embrace. 

Commitments are often fickle, particularly in the perspec- 
tive of history. One only need recall the great Allied alliance 
of World War II to realize this. Even more ironic is the 
story of an American army unit in the Korean conflict. 
Among these troops was a Moslem, one of the most popular 
men in the outfit. No one seemed disturbed that history 
had so drastically altered human loyalties that descendants 
of the crusaders were joined by a son of Islam in battling 
against totalitarian tyranny. 

We want people to share our commitments. This has 
been evident during the years of the Cold War in our feel- 
ings toward what are called the "uncommitted nations/' 
These nations either have not decided which side they are on 
in the constant conflict between the Communist nations 
and the "free world" or have refused to make up their minds, 
and they seem to have no intention of deciding. Some of 
them regard themselves as a third force mediating between 
two giants. Many of them are poor nations full of hungry, 
ragged, and sick people, yet their populations continue to 
increase at an alarming rate. A number are new nations, 
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arising from the ruins of colonialism, intensely jealous of 
their own place in the world. To some we have sent vast 
quantities of help, and we suspect that they have not ap- 
preciated it, that they dislike us because we possess the 
wealth to give and they are afflicted with the poverty that 
must accept. 

Many Americans have resented such attitudes. Why can 
these nations not understand, they ask, that we are the guard- 
ians of their independence as well as our own? Why are they 
so gullible about the character of Communism, so unaware of 
the strangling bear-hug embrace that accompanies aid when 
it is sent by the Soviet Union? Why are they so indignant 
when the United States conducts nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere and comparatively complacent when Russia does 
the same thing? Do they not realize that the friends of free- 
dom must stand together? Should we not limit our assistance 
to those whom we can trust, to nations willing to be counted 
as on our side? 

Many Americans talk that way; many more feel that way. 
Fortunately, however, most Americans do not regard such 
irritating behavior as sufficient reason for ceasing to send 
help to people who need it or to limit aid to those who agree 
with our own position in world affairs. Increasingly, we dis- 
cover that loyalty cannot be bought with gifts. We know 
how we detest having others use our need to compel us to 
conform to their notion of the way in which we should spend 
our money and manage our lives. Everyone resents gifts 
made to him for ulterior purposes, even the noblest of pur- 
poses. 

Hungry people should be fed because they are hungry, not 
to save them from Communism. This point was well made 
by a Quaker in a discussion of the distribution of relief to 
prisoners and civilians during the Spanish Civil War. The 
question being debated was: Should loyalists and their chil- 
dren be aided first, or should the sufferers on both sides re- 
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ceive impartial treatment? The Quaker said that the Friends 
had a very simple principle in giving help around the whole 
world: Feed them because they are hungry. 

Should we succeed in making a stable peace with the So- 
viet Union, should the menace of Communism miraculously 
vanish from the world, we would still have an obligation to 
relieve the misery of more than half of mankind. Further- 
more, it may be well that there are uncommitted nations; 
that all the world is not divided into two hostile camps. 
Again and again neutral Switzerland has proved to be an 
island of mercy and peace at the heart of Europe at war be- 
cause her neutrality has held open avenues of reconciliation 
to the most bitter belligerents. 

No nation is so righteous that it can properly claim the 
approval of all other nations. No human cause is so holy 
that it can safely demand the loyalty of all men of goodwill 
everywhere. For us to pretend to belong to so righteous a 
nation or to possess so holy a cause is to play God. 

We may not make such claims, but God may. Jesus Christ 
was the one man in all history who could rightfully say, "He 
that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth." Upon the Christian is laid the demand 
for complete commitment to the will of God, for absolute 
submission to the sovereignty of Christ. Our citizenship in 
the kingdom of God transcends every human loyalty, be it 
loyalty to family or community or nation, even loyalty to the 
Church itself. Because of this absolute commitment, all 
other commitments, no matter how deep or how demanding, 
are relative. "He that is not with me is against me, and he 
that gathereth not with me scattereth." 

The context in which these words were first spoken is ex- 
plained in the Gospel usually read on the Third Sunday in 
Lent. Jesus had cured a man who was dumb. According 
to beliefs current at that time, this man had been possessed 
by a demon. The demon had been cast out, and the dumb 
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man spoke. Some of our Lord's opponents were so bitterly 
and blindly hostile to him that they had the gall to charge 
that what he had done was a magic trick of the devil himself. 
In contrast, Jesus interpreted this healing as one more as- 
sault in the storming of the stronghold of darkness, another 
sign of the breaking-in of the kingdom of God. It was a fresh 
promise of the coming time when all sickness and evil would 
be destroyed. 

If it is by the finger of God that I cast out demons, then the 
kingdom of God has come upon you. When a strong man, fully 
armed ; guards his own palace, his goods are in peace; but when 
one stronger than he assails him and overcomes him, he takes 
away his armor in which he trusted, and divides his spoil. (Luke 
11:20-22) 

The fortress of Satan is under attack, and it will be over- 
thrown. In such a battle there can be no neutrality. "He 
that is not with me is against me; and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth." The demands made upon the followers 
of Christ are exclusive and total. 

"If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me." 

"If any one comes to me and does not hate his own 
father and mother and wife and children and brother and 
sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple/' 

Of course, these words are a hyperbole, an exaggerated, 
picturesque way of stating a profound point. Naturally, we 
are to love the members of our family and to value even our 
own lives. Our Lord's own teaching about the indissoluble 
character of marriage indicates this as does his assurance that 
we find our lives in losing them. Still, our commitment to 
the kingdom must be so basic that all other attachments 
appear as hatred in contrast to it. 

These demands are echoed in the words of Christ as quoted 
in the Gospel of St. John. "I am the way, and the truth, and 
the life; no one comes to the Father, but by me." They are 
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reflected in the teaching of the Church, from those early days 
in which St. Peter told the people of Jerusalem: "Know as- 
suredly that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this 
Jesus whom you crucified. . . . And there is salvation in no 
one else, for there is no other name under heaven given 
among men by which we must be saved." 

Such uncompromising words, a demand for such complete 
commitment, repel many people from the Christian faith. 
They may call Christ a beautiful character and regard him as 
a noble teacher. They search for parallels to what he said 
in the words of the founders of other great religions. They 
may hope that one day we may measure up to his ideals, yet 
they shrink from submitting to the absolute claim this man 
makes upon their lives. How hard it is to submit! How 
much safer it is to be friendly but uncommitted, to be in- 
terested but uninvolved, to offer help but not to accept re- 
sponsibility. Broadmindedness is very popular in our day, 
and a great many people are so tolerant of other religions 
that they are almost ashamed to defend their own. Com- 
munism seems to be the only false "religion** that disturbs 
us. 

Such toleration should never be criticized without thank- 
fully acknowledging all the blessings it has brought upon 
human society, or freely admitting the frightful excesses of 
religious zeal in alleged "ages of faith" which were also ages 
of threatened, angry doubt. Bigotry is a counterfeit of 
Christian commitment, not an expression of it. G. K. Ches- 
terton once characterized bigotry as "the anger of men who 
have no opinions/' Mature commitment comes through 
dialogue rather than by propaganda. It is found on the far 
side of honest doubt rather than in by-passing perplexing 
problems in order to achieve a premature certainty. It 
willingly suspends judgment on nonessential matters and is 
always open to new revelations of God's truth. 

Granting all this, we must still maintain that without their 
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exclusive claims the ministry of Christ and the life of the 
Church make very little sense. They mean nothing as one 
religion among a great many. Without the conviction these 
claims represent, not one of us would ever have heard of 
Jesus Christ. Not unless men believed that here was news 
utterly essential for the health and salvation of every man, 
woman, and child, would the gospel have been carried from 
Jerusalem to every corner of the earth, despite perils and 
hazards, in the face of bitter opposition and cruel martyrdom, 
into successive cultures and traditions, separated from each 
other by incredible chasms both of time and of place. 

Upon our relation to the entire purpose of God in Christ 
rest the value of our lives, the measure of our works, and the 
test of friendships. In every generation God calls us to new 
areas of witness, to some fresh assault on the kingdom of 
Satan. At one time the battle may be against slavery; at an- 
other against degrading poverty. In our time the enemy's 
castles seem to be war and racial injustice. In all such fields, 
as in all our direct personal associations, there are innumera- 
ble decisions in which we cannot be neutral, where our words 
and our actions bring justice or hostility, alienation or heal- 
ing, where our witness is courageous or cowardly, involved or 
aloof. 

"This generation of Americans has a rendezvous with 
destiny," declared the President of the United States twenty- 
five years ago. The Christian has a constant rendezvous 
with destiny. Some day we shall look back upon this year of 
our life and know better the extent to which we helped or 
hindered the work of Christ by what we said and by how we 
lived. 

"He that is not with me is against me; and he that 
gathereth not with me scattereth," 

These are uncompromising words. To comfort those who 
are discouraged by them and to warn those who proudly feel 
that they are justified by them, we cite other words that 
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seem to say just the opposite. Our Lord spoke them in reply 
to his disciple John's angry complaint, "Master, we saw a 
man casting out demons in your name, and we forbade him, 
because he does not follow with us." 

Apparently there were people in Palestine who listened to 
Jesus and were so moved by what they heard him say and 
what they saw him do, that they began to act in his name: 
to cast out demons and to heal the sick. Some of them were 
people whom he never called to be disciples, nor did they 
belong to the immediate company of his followers. 

John had caught some of them casting out demons in the 
name of Christ. He was outraged. By what right did a man 
go off and minister in the name of Christ without the au- 
thority of Christ? John saw, quite properly, that this was a 
dangerous thing to do. Here indeed is the root of heresy 
and schism, for it is precarious for anyone to act and speak 
in the name of Christ without the standards and the disci- 
pline which the whole community of the Church gives to 
what he does. Still, our Lord, whose discipline over his 
disciples was exceedingly strict, was not disturbed on this 
occasion. "Forbid him not; for he that is not against us is 
for us." 

Ever since that day, there have been the embarrassing peo- 
ple outside the Church, even outside the Christian tradition, 
who have cast out demons in the name of Christ, even some- 
times without the name of Christ. Their opinions often may 
have been wrong, yet through them the spirit of God has 
worked beyond any doubt. 

It was George Fox, who left the Church, who aban- 
doned the sacraments, and who organized the Society of 
Friends whose theology we might disagree with; yet the 
Friends have ministered to the poor, the sick, and the 
hungry with a compassion and a zeal seldom matched among 
other Christians and have developed a quality of prayer and 
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devotion far deeper than the sort commonly found in more 
orthodox churches. 

There is also the awkward example of Abraham Lincoln, 
who never joined a church and whose wife said that he was 
never a technical Christian, yet William J. Wolf, in The 
Almost Chosen People, has characterized him as "unques- 
tionably our most religious President/' To the New Jersey 
Senate on February 21, 1861, Lincoln said, "I shall be most 
happy indeed if I shall be an humble instrument in the hands 
of the Almighty, and of this, his almost chosen people." 

When the Inquisition ended, men were no longer per- 
secuted for their religious beliefs, not so much because Chris- 
tian churchmen came to believe in toleration, as because 
secular statesmen saw that religious strife was a cruel scandal 
and determined that their nations should no longer be torn 
apart by it. 

Many of us have friends who cast out demons, whose 
understanding and compassion far surpass our own, yet who 
never think of themselves as acting in the name of Christ, 
and who sometimes have no connection with the Church. 

Why are these things so? Why does this confusion exist? 
Partly it is because we live in a post-Christian age, in a cul- 
ture where centuries of faith and obedience affect the think- 
ing and the assumptions of almost everyone regardless of his 
professed beliefs. There also are those who have never really 
heard the gospel because those who tried to bring it to them, 
or who proclaimed their faith in it, failed dismally to live 
by it. 

There must also be more basic reasons. Could God ever 
allow any people to think they have a corner on his truth? 
He chooses the Church and uses the Church, but he will 
never allow himself to be bound by the Church. God does 
not act in such a way as to suggest that he is the tool of the 
faithful, or the errand boy of the pious, or even that faith 
in him comes easily. Therefore, he raises up people through 
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whom he works his will, even though they themselves may 
not recognize it. Enlistment papers are to be recommended, 
but it is not always necessary to have them in order before 
one may fight against the powers of evil. 

This strange difficulty in identifying those who are for, or 
against, Christ might be illustrated by the automobile trav- 
eler's experience in crossing the Continental Divide. Un- 
less the motorist has a map or reads the road signs, he will 
never know the point at which he is crossing the Continental 
Divide. It is not the highest piece of ground. Far taller 
mountains rise to the east and to the west of it. Some wind- 
ing routes cross it several times. Only after the traveler has 
passed entirely through the mountains can he know, beyond 
all doubt, that he has finally crossed over the divide. 

"He that is not with me is against me ... he that is 
not against us is for us." 

Here are two different ways of stating that, as we pass 
through life, we are making the choices that carry us nearer 
to God or farther away from him. Because we walk by faith, 
not by sight, because the roads are not marked in the man- 
ner of a modern highway, no man can be completely certain 
about the direction in which he is going. One may be ar- 
rogant and proud and think that he is committed. One may 
be self-righteous and think himself righteous. One may ex- 
perience the doubt that leads to faith or possess the broken 
and contrite heart that brings him to repentance and for- 
giveness. Only God knows on which side of the line we are 
at any one time, and only at the end will we know whether or 
not we have become people with the capacity, or even the 
desire, to spend eternity in the presence of Jesus Christ. 

"He that is not with me is against me." "He that is not 
against us is for us." 

Wise is the man who applies the first text mostly to him- 
self and the second to others. When thinking of ourselves, 
we do well to remember that there can be no neutrality 
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toward God, that we are either serving him or working 
against him. Even though we do not completely compre- 
hend Christian doctrine, even though we are not quite sure 
how much we believe about the Bible and the creeds, we 
can still answer the summons when God calls us to battle. 
Then we can follow to the limit of our understanding and 
strength. In approaching others it is wiser to remember: "He 
that is not against us is for us/' Thereby we are led to a 
greater charity in analyzing their motives, or in estimating the 
degree of their faith and the intensity of their commitment. 
Strangely enough, such charity toward others often tends to 
relieve us of anxiety about ourselves. 

Nowhere are the issues of commitment more vividly dram- 
atized, and the position of neutrality made more untenable 
than at the Holy Communion. To that table we come with 
profound faith and with a declaration of intention to lead a 
new life. Yet over this meal hangs the memory of the supper 
when twelve men ate with their Lord, when they all boasted 
of their loyalty, the meal from which they all rose to desert 
him that very same night. One of them left to betray him, to 
cross over the divide and for a time, if not forever, to go to 
his own place. Over the table at every Eucharist lies the 
shadow of desertion and betrayal. 

Over this table also lingers the memory of the meeting of 
the risen Lord with the forgiven apostles, particularly the 
memory of the early morning breakfast by the Sea of Galilee 
when Christ restored Peter and sent him out with a com- 
mand, "Follow me." That command became a commitment 
to which Peter was faithful to death. 

Each time we come to that table, the measure of our own 
commitment is taken. From there we frequently rise to 
desert or deny or betray. There, too, our allegiance can be 
renewed, our forgiveness assured, and our wills empowered. 
There our hope is heightened by the promise that those who 
respond to his invitation will eat and drink with him in his 
kingdom. 



GRACE 



4 GRACE 

My grace is sufficient for you . . . 2 Corinthians 12:9 



Grace is one of the more common words used in worship and 
debated by theologians. To many modern Christians, it may 
appear incredible that a word they frequently associate with 
religious jargon should at one time have divided churches 
and incited wars; that men should have been condemned as 
heretics because of the way in which they interpreted how 
God's grace operated in human lives. 

"Grace" may be a dull word, but "heretic" is a horrid word 
bringing before the mind images of torture chambers, burn- 
ings at the stake, and wranglings of small-minded men. Yet 
all orthodox communities are concerned about heresy, that is, 
about teaching that deviates from the professed doctrine of 
the group. They differ only in the heresies they think dan- 
gerous and in their methods of handling them. Physicians 
warn their patients against the healing heresies of quacks 
and charlatans, and attorneys guard against those who would 
circumvent the standards of the law. Economists look with 
disfavor upon those who propound theories contrary to 
what has been called the conventional wisdom in their par- 
ticular field. Sometimes today's heresies are tomorrow's wis- 
dom; often they are yesterday's mistakes, errors exposed and 
discredited long years ago. 

Religion is a particularly fertile ground for heresy, depend- 
ing as it does on personal faith and intuitive understanding 
and being far less subject to objective standards of verifica- 
tion than are most disciplines. Therefore, heresy is always a 
serious threat to the Christian Church, although we may be 
grateful that the hunting down of heresy is no longer a 
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common practice. Among the reasons for gratitude is the 
obvious fact that heresy hunts rarely expose the most serious 
errors. Just as the police will, with ease, detect and arrest 
amateur offenders while the more clever and dangerous 
criminals often elude them; just as Congressional investigat- 
ing committees will probe into a man's temporary flirtation 
with a Communist front-group many years ago while present 
traitors successfully slip through their fingers; so theologians 
will castigate minor errors and pass over deadlier deviations. 

Today's most dangerous heresy may be the denial of grace. 
To deny grace is to deny that God is personally and actively 
involved in men's lives. Such a heresy is far more insidious 
than doubts about the historical fact of the Virgin Birth or 
the precise nature of the Holy Trinity. For to deny grace is 
to leave yourself all on your own, alone to make your own 
way and work out your own destiny, alone with a code of 
ethics and a God who never reaches out to help you but who 
leaves you to pull yourself up by your own bootstraps. His- 
torically, this heresy is related to the doctrine of Deism. The 
God of the deist has been compared to a watchmaker who 
constructs the timepiece, then sells it and has no more con- 
cern with it or control over it. With a deistic God, the 
Church becomes a kind of spiritual gymnasium, where the 
moral muscles are hardened under the tutelage of eager 
coaches who never tire of giving good advice. Probably most 
modern Christians have fallen under the spell of this heresy 
much more than they would like to admit, more than they 
themselves realize. We may talk about God, and we may say 
our prayers, but even in church we are apt to behave as if 
everything depended upon us. 

Grace has never been an easy word, partly because it de- 
scribes something God does rather than we do; more because 
it indicates something God does inside of us, usually in quiet, 
hidden, gradual ways, rather than in the sudden spectacular 
ways that can be readily seen and measured. To talk about 
grace is like a husband talking of his wife's love for him, or 
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children recalling the care of their parents, or a man discuss- 
ing the bond that he has with a cherished friend. Some of 
the results of such ties can be described, but the ties them- 
selves are hard to define. Still, once we have recognized the 
fact of grace, we know that no other word will do as a sub- 
stitute. 

In trying to understand grace, it may be well to begin with 
some of the words that resemble it, words that come from 
the same root, such as gracious, gratuitous, graceful, and 
grateful. All those words indicate certain things people do 
for us and the manner in which they do them. There are the 
favors which we never earned, to which we have no right, 
blessings which we can never claim as our due. There are 
the gifts which we receive, the help that we need badly but 
could never secure for ourselves. There are the acts of kind- 
ness, done with sympathy and imagination, often in a modest 
way that does not demand praise, in a manner that is neither 
forced nor blatant nor embarrassing. 

In all such gracious deeds can be found a clue to the mean- 
ing of God's grace, a miracle surpassing all the other miracles 
about which one reads in the Bible: the fact that the Lord 
our God knows each of us and cares about each of us far 
more deeply than our closest friend ever cared. Here is the 
marvel of his providential knowledge of each human being 
on this earth, and of any other beings like us who also may 
have been made in his image and scattered on remote planets 
revolving around distant stars in interstellar space. This 
is the magnitude of our faith: that the all-powerful and the 
all-wise is the all-merciful, the all-gracious, and even our 
friend. To live by grace is to live with the friendship of God. 
It is to accept as true the words of our Lord: "No longer do 
I call you servants, for the servant does not know what his 
master is doing; but I have called you friends, for all that I 
have heard from my Father I have made known to you." 
(John 15:15) 

There are many facets of God's grace that are ways in 
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which he expresses his friendship for us and in which he 
shows his concern for us. Three of them are providence, 
power, and pardon. God plans for us, helps us, and forgives 
us. He anticipates our decisions, he supplies our needs, and 
he covers for our mistakes. 

The first of these is sometimes called "prevenient" grace. 
"Prevent" here means quite literally "go before," God does 
go before us. He knows what we need before we ask for it. 
He plans for us long before we plan for ourselves. 

Human beings plan for each other in such a way. A 
woman will plan for her husband. She will say, "He told me 
this morning that today would be very tough at the office. 
He will be tired tonight, so I will plan to have his favorite 
dinner when he comes home." The wife does not manage 
her husband's life, nor has she taken away his freedom to 
make his own choices. She has anticipated what he will be 
and provided accordingly. 

A good teacher or leader always anticipates what others 
will do. He does not set himself up as a martinet over them. 
The more he understands them, the freer he leaves them; 
yet the more he is able to take their freedom into account in 
exercising his leadership. 

Where human beings anticipate incompletely and inade- 
quately at best, God anticipates perfectly. This is the mean- 
ing of the puzzling doctrine called "Predestination." All 
Christians, not just Calvinists or Presbyterians, believe in 
predestination to some extent. We are convinced of this 
when we look back and realize that all our blessings are far 
more gifts of God than achievements of our own. We see 
how God has used our decisions, even our foolish decisions, 
for his good purpose. Is this not what we mean when we 
say, after some decisive event or decision, "It had to work out 
that way." Sometimes we say that after a very painful illness 
or bitter disappointment, even after a great sorrow. Yet not 
for a minute do we believe that God inflicted the pain, or 
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that he sadistically sent us tragedy or grief, rather that he 
helped us meet the grief and turn it to good account. 

A famous example of this in the Bible is the story of 
Joseph, who was sold into Egyptian slavery by his brothers. 
Later he rose to be the ruler of Egypt and was in control of 
all the food that had been stored for the famine. When his 
brothers came to Egypt to buy food, he recognized them and 
made himself known in a number of moving encounters. 
Then the whole family, including their aged father, Jacob, 
came to Egypt to live. Jacob died, and after his burial, 
Joseph's brothers became anxious lest Joseph at last take 
revenge upon them for what they had done to him. Joseph 
allayed their anxieties, saying, "Fear not, for am I in the place 
of God? As for you, you meant evil against me; but God 
meant it for good, to bring it about that many people should 
be kept alive." 

Even our own seeking of God, our awareness of his pres- 
ence, is the result of his seeking us. This is expressed in a 
familiar hymn with these lines: 

I sought the Lord, and afterward I knew 
He moved my soul to seek him, seeking me; 
It was not I that found, O Saviour true; 
No, I was found of thee. 

I find, I walk, I love, but O the whole 
Of love is but my answer, Lord, to thee; 
For thou wert long beforehand with my soul, 
Always thou lovedst me. 

As God's grace is the providence that goes before us, it is 
also the power that is present with us, assisting us at every 
moment. Friends say about each other: "I don't know 
what we would have done if they had not been around when 
our house burned, and they took us into their home/' "I 
remember all she did when my father died. She ran errands. 
She took telephone calls. She showed that she understood 
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how we were feeling, and she did it without saying a word/ 1 
"His being here made Christmas so much happier; it was 
just the way he entered into all that we did/' 

Such statements are clues to what is meant by God's help- 
ing grace. Sometimes it takes the form of miraculous events 
in times of crisis, such as sudden healing, sudden repent- 
ance, sudden assurance of unbelievable strength or profound 
peace. Mostly we know God's grace simply in our faith that 
he is there, that he is concerned, and that, therefore, we are 
not alone. 

St. Paul constantly refers to such grace as the source of all 
his accomplishments, of all his ability to make known the 
Gospel of Christ. When St. Paul gives the names of the 
people to whom the risen Christ appeared, he puts his own 
name at the end of the list, calling himself the least of the 
Apostles. He considers himself unfit to be called an Apostle 
because he had persecuted the Church before his conversion. 
Yet he adds: "By the grace of God I am what I am, and his 
grace toward me was not in vain. On the contrary, I worked 
harder than any of them, though it was not I, but the grace 
of God which is with me/' (I Cor. 15:10) In another let- 
ter St. Paul tells of his hardships, mentioning what he calls 
a thorn in the flesh, apparently some hampering physical 
malady: "Three times I besought the Lord about this, that 
it should leave me; but he said to me, 'My grace is sufficient 
for you, for my power is made perfect in weakness/ " (II 
Cor. 12:9) 

Grace, then, is the power of God that we know both in 
our accomplishments and in our failures, in our comfort and 
in our pain. It is the love that heightens our joy and that 
makes our sorrows infinitely more bearable. What life is 
without such grace is described by John Updike in Run, Rab- 
bit. Rabbit, a weak young man, while listening to a sermon 
about how God can help him, knows that if the minister is 
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lying, "he is hung up in the middle of nowhere, and the 
thought hollows him, makes his heart tremble/ 7 

As well as providence and power, God's grace also is known 
as "forgiveness," for he covers for our mistakes and absorbs 
the consequences of our evil. As St. Paul put it in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans: "Where sin increased, grace abounded all 
the more/' 

Many friends who will gladly help a man in his need will 
hesitate to be identified with his shame. It is easier to go to 
a hospital and sit with a friend while his wife is having an 
operation than to go and sit in court with a friend who is 
being tried for a serious crime. 

There was once an author who finished a long manuscript 
of a very important book and loaned it to one of his friends 
to read. The manuscript was in longhand, and there was no 
other copy. One evening this friend and his wife called upon 
the author to explain that in some incredibly stupid way the 
manuscript had been thrown into a fire and completely 
destroyed. Once the author had heard the dreadful news and 
absorbed the shock, his chief concern seemed to be that 
their friendship be preserved. Both the author and the wife 
of the friend were bestowing forgiving grace; the wife by her 
willingness to share in her husband's shame, the author by 
refusing to allow a crushing disaster to destroy a bond of love. 

Such grace is hard to give and perhaps harder to receive. 
Few of us care to be with people whom we have deeply 
wronged even though they have accepted our apologies. Be- 
cause we never stop wondering what they really think of us, 
we are inclined to avoid them. If we have glimpsed some- 
thing of the holiness and purity of God, our reaction is likely 
to resemble Simon Peter's first response to Jesus: "Depart 
from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord/' 

God in his mercy still strives to maintain our friendship. 
This is the reconciling love shown in Christ by the Cross. It 
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is the triumphant love that refused to be put out of human 
history by death and came back after the Resurrection, not 
to shame, but to restore. 

During World War II, a group of conscientious objec- 
tors were working in one of the national forests. One day 
seven of them left camp without permission and were seen in 
a nearby town, recognized, arrested, and returned. As this 
camp enjoyed a large degree of self-government, the deserters 
were ordered to appear before a five-man court made up 
of other men serving there. After hearing the evidence the 
court gave its verdict. Its presiding officer said, "You have 
committed a serious offense and have brought discredit upon 
all the beliefs for which we stand. We have selected the very 
hardest trail-building we can find, and you will all report on 
Saturday afternoon, after regular working hours, and will 
work at this project until it is finished." When the seven 
men appeared that Saturday afternoon, they found the five 
members of the court on hand to work with them. Willingly 
the judges accepted the penalty that they had inflicted upon 
the offenders in order that the relationship of court and 
prisoners might be restored by forgiveness rather than merely 
broken by judgment. "Where sin increased, grace abounded 
all the more." 

The life of grace was vividly described by John Bunyan in 
Pilgrim's Progress, the famous allegory. He told of a man 
named Graceless, who laid down his burden of sin and be- 
came a Christian, then pursued his way through all the perils 
of this world to the Celestial City. Bunyan's story is one of 
the great classics of Christian devotion, but it is an incom- 
plete story. The road is not as lonely as Bunyan seemed to 
imply. Instead, we are surrounded by a vast company of 
traveling pilgrims, a company into which we are born in 
baptism and by which we are sustained throughout our entire 
pilgrimage. For the work of the Church is to mediate the 
grace of God in all its facets, to be the community where it 
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is proclaimed, made known, accepted, and lived. Here we 
discover that God's grace is sufficient for us. Here we are 
continually refreshed. Here we find the truth of our Lord's 
promise: "I am the bread of life; he who comes to me shall 
not hunger, and he who believes in me shall never thirst." 
(John 6:35) 



SUFFERING 



3 SUFFERING 

Therefore let those who suffer according to God's will do 
right and entrust their souls to a faithful creator. i Peter 
4:19 



Of all human problems, suffering is one of the commonest. 
It comes to everyone. It is unevenly and unfairly distributed. 
It falls upon the good and the bad, often more heavily upon 
the righteous than upon the wicked, upon innocent chil- 
dren as well as upon guilty adults. 

Everyone feels pain. Sometimes it is relatively mild, at 
other times agonizing. Pain that at first seems unbearable 
may even become worse. It can continue day after day; and 
often, when we think that at last it is over, it may descend 
again in fury. 

Everyone gets sick. Some people are ill most of their lives, 
others almost never; nor are the latter entirely to be envied as 
anyone knows who has seen aged people learning to be sick 
for the first time. 

Sorrow comes to everyone. It comes earlier and oftener 
and in a much more shattering way to some than it does to 
others, but no one escapes it completely. Even to lose an 
aged, senile parent or to witness a death that everyone would 
call a merciful release leaves a son, a daughter, or a friend 
desolate and lonely, sometimes with a sense of having been 
deserted, or with a guilty feeling of not having done enough 
for the comfort or happiness of the one who has died. 

Almost everyone meets heartbreaking disappointment, is 
annoyed by galling frustrations, and is confronted with 
humiliating failure. Almost everyone faces hostility. This 
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may take the form of jealous envy or malicious gossip, of 
mild ridicule or unyielding opposition. One of the hardest 
lessons that leaders must learn is that no one can be popular 
with all the people all the time, that to serve others faith- 
fully often involves offending them, and that our Lord spoke 
truly when he said, "Woe to you when all men speak well 
of you/ 7 Sometimes we make enemies by our own mistakes 
and stupidity, but it is not always our fault, not by any 
means. 

No one ever recovers completely after he has suffered 
deeply. Wounds may heal, but scars remain and memories 
persist. This is stated by John Steinbeck in East of Eden 
when Samuel Hamilton tells Adam Trask, whose wife has 
deserted him, "Don't think it will ever die. Don't expect it. 
Are you better than other men? I tell you it won't ever die 
until you do/ 7 

Everyone suffers. To this rule the Christian is no excep- 
tion. He does not suffer less than other men. In some ways 
he suffers more than other men, but he suffers differently 
than other men. 

At the beginning of Passiontide, we find ourselves reading 
these words of St. Peter: 

Beloved, do not be surprised at the fiery ordeal which comes 
upon you to prove you, as though something strange were hap- 
pening to you. But rejoice in so far as you share Christ's suffer- 
ings, ... if one suffers as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, 
but under that name let him glorify God. (i Peter 4:12, 13, 16) 

Christians are being warned about the sufferings they are 
sure to encounter simply because they are Christians, for 
when this Epistle was written, they either were being perse- 
cuted or were expecting an intense persecution to descend 
upon them. 

It is indeed hard for us to feel the force of these words, we 
twentieth-century American Christians who, for the most 
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part, are admired rather than attacked for our faith and who 
may regard our religion as a means of acquiring health or of 
achieving success and status in the community. We, who live 
in a time when the title "Christian" is so highly prized that 
even those who never come near the Church frequently call 
themselves by that name, need much imagination to grasp 
the feeling of an era when the word "Christian" was a dirty, 
derisive, dangerous word, when it aroused emotions not un- 
like those aroused by the word "Communist 7 ' today. What 
would happen to the parishes of America and to the en- 
couraging statistics of church membership were such a time 
to come again? Come it may, too; in fact, in many parts of 
the world it has already come. Just after World War II, 
Bishop Strong of New Guinea told of a sermon he had heard 
given in England in 1920 in which the preacher predicted 
that the persecution of Christians might well come within 
the lifetime of those listening to his words. Never did it 
occur to Bishop Strong that such a prophecy would come 
true in his own diocese less than a generation later, when his 
native Christians were slain by Japanese invaders because 
they refused to render homage to the Japanese emperor. 
Christians in Germany, likewise, learned what it meant to 
suffer for their faith during the Nazi regime. Christians in 
China know what it is to be reproached for the name of 
Christ, and the day may be shortly at hand when to be a 
Christian missionary in India or Africa will be as odious as 
a Communist agent now is to us. While Christians in 
America now seem safe enough with tax exemptions and 
discounts for churches at stores, with favors for the clergy, 
and with politicians demanding state aid for parochial 
schools, who would predict the course of events between 
now and the end of this century and the effect of those events 
upon the fortunes of the Church? How would the Christian 
fare in the remains of a human society that might survive a 
nuclear war, bringing chaos and savage self-serving, followed 
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by frenzied calls for social cohesion and obedience to what- 
ever government might succeed in establishing itself, no mat- 
ter how absolute and ruthless that government proved to be? 

Such days may come. Even if they do not, even in a benev- 
olent environment like ours, the suffering of the Christian is 
unique. Just as we say of a corrupt municipal government, 
"It will have to get worse before it can get any better," or of 
an alcoholic who still thinks that he can drink moderately, 
"He will have to hit bottom before he can be cured"; so we 
say that the suffering of a Christian often must be intensified 
before it can be relieved. It must cut deeper before it can be 
finally taken away. 

The suffering of the Christian is sharpened by his need to 
reconcile pain and misery with the goodness of God. If we 
did not believe that God loved us, suffering would still be 
an urgent practical problem but not a profound philosophical, 
or religious, one. We would simply say, "That is the way life 
is, and you must accept it. You remove all the pain you can, 
and just take the rest. What else can you expect?" Many 
courageous people live by this creed. The ancient Stoics did, 
and many modern stoics do. Some Christians of the sterner 
sort do also. They are like the devout, Bible-reading Liza 
in East of Eden. For her ". . . life continued evenly. She 
felt sorrow but she survived it. ... She did not like death 
but she knew it existed, and when it came it did not surprise 
her." 

Others would agree with Albert Camus, who wrote: "Per- 
haps we cannot prevent the world from being a world in 
which children are tortured. But we can reduce the number 
of tortured children." Many compassionate people live by 
this creed. 

With the Stoics or with Camus, most of us might stand 
had we never heard the Christian gospel. This very gospel 
makes the problem of pain more acute by proclaiming that 
God is good. Thereby it adds the anguish of doubt to the 
mystery of suffering. 
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The child who has a cruel or indifferent father and can 
honestly admit that his father resents and rejects him can 
go on to build his life with his father outside of it. Many 
sons and daughters have learned this. Quite young children 
have acquired the maturity to see that their parents are in- 
adequate. Often such children have been seriously scarred, 
yet they still have grown into decent and responsible adults 
who have become reasonably whole persons. Much worse, 
however, is the condition of the child who loves his father 
and longs to trust him, but who finds that his father responds 
in harsh, cold ways, which he does not understand and which 
leave him wounded or crushed. Worse, still, is the lot of the 
child who feels that he must pretend to himself that his 
father loves him when deep in his heart he knows that such 
is not the case. 

The Christian who loves God, who trusts him, and who 
believes that God is in control of this world sees terrible 
things happen. He is confronted with tragedies which he 
cannot begin to understand. Not only must he accept all 
this, but also he must live with the knowledge that never in 
this world will he know why such things happen. He is no 
different from a small child who does not understand why 
his body hurts so badly after he has been knocked down by an 
automobile, or from a man who is trapped in a burning build- 
ing and does not know why the fire started. 

There have been many attempts to explain the cause of 
evil and suffering; none, perhaps, as straightforward as a re- 
mark St. Augustine made to describe his outlook before he 
became a Christian. "I tried to find the source of evil and I 
got nowhere/' St. Paul tried, not too successfully. He felt 
that there was some connection between man's rebellious sin 
and the corruption of nature when he wrote in the Epistle 
to the Romans: "We know that the whole creation has been 
groaning in travail together until now." Job tried, and the 
only reply he received was that the question was too big for 
a human being to ask. For when God finally spoke to Job 
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out of the whirlwind, the answer was: "Where were you 
when I laid the foundation of the earth? Tell me, if you 
have understanding . . . shall a faultfinder contend with the 
Almighty? He who argues with God, let him answer." 

Jesus Christ never answered Job's question, much as he 
knew and understood pain. When he said, ''If any man 
would come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me," he was using no familiar, pulpit-worn 
metaphor. Men writhing on crosses were a common sight 
to him and to all who listened to him. He healed much pain 
and then accepted much more, for he was crucified in weak- 
ness. Yet he died confidently praying, "Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit." 

We do not know why an almighty God of love has created 
a world where suffering is permitted, nor can we probe the 
path by which pain and evil came into the world or by what 
strange misuse of freedom the structure of the universe may 
have been corrupted until all nature now resembles a very 
wonderful thing, somewhat spoiled. Yet even here we know 
enough about the love of God to trust him. That knowledge 
and that trust is ours because of what God did in Jesus Christ, 
because he shared our createdness, our limitations, our pain, 
and our suffering, even to the point of death at the hands of 
his creatures. 

You can more readily accept pain when you trust the per- 
son that inflicts it upon you or allows it to be inflicted upon 
you. A doctor whom you trust will hurt you dreadfully, will 
give you days, even weeks, of acute agony, yet you will come 
to love him, for you know that he is not wilfully afflicting 
you. You know that he hates the fact that you suffer, and 
you are sure that in all that he does, he intends your good. 

All this and far more God has done in Jesus Christ. We 
remember the early days in Galilee when Jesus healed the 
sick, when he calmed the disturbed, when he cast out demons 
of fear and conflict. We long for his healing power, but we 
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know that we cannot go back to those days, that we cannot 
reach Galilee unless we go by Golgotha, the hill of the skull, 
where the Son of God died in the darkness. We cannot 
reach Golgotha except by way of the tomb that is empty on 
Easter morning. St. Paul realized this when he wrote: "That 
I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the 
fellowship of his sufferings/' Only because of the assurance 
given us by the risen Christ have we the heart to look at the 
broken Christ on Calvary. Only as we look toward the 
heavenly city can we walk hopefully and joyously through this 
shattered world. In the words of the liturgy we have "in 
remembrance" our Lord's "blessed passion and precious 
death, his mighty resurrection and glorious ascension/' and 
we give thanks to God for "the innumerable benefits pro- 
cured unto us by the same." 

In such gratitude we share in the fellowship of Christ's 
suffering. Because of his infinite sympathy, our sympathies 
are broadened to include the suffering of others. No longer 
need we isolate ourselves, grasping for our own happiness 
without regard for the world's sorrow. No longer need 
we build a castle for our own comfort, insulated against the 
pain outside. 

Of our life together in the Church, St. Paul wrote: "If one 
member suffers, all suffer together; if one member is honored, 
all rejoice together." 

The sympathy of the Christian is broadened beyond the 
bounds of the Church itself. It includes all whom God made 
and for whom Christ died. The sufferings of other people 
become our own, not because we are sentimentally involved 
in them but because we become responsibly involved and 
acquire active pity for the hungry, the sick, and the distressed 
around us or at a great distance from us. As we learn to 
share in the suffering of others, we also learn to share in 
their joys because their joys no longer threaten ours. As our 
sympathies are broadened, our courage is fortified. "If any 
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one suffers as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, but under 
that name let him glorify God/' 

Americans understand when their country calls upon them 
to sacrifice for freedom. Far too seldom are Christians called 
upon to sacrifice in the name of Christ. We know that we 
should sacrifice ourselves for the sake of our families; some- 
times on behalf of our close friends; yet when we consider the 
needs of people in other countries, we feel called upon to 
assert our self-interest, to prove that helping them will not 
hurt us. When we discuss the removal of unjust discrimina- 
tions in this country, we feel constrained to show that none 
of this will really harm us, that it will not affect our schools 
or our neighborhoods or lower the value of our property. 
Rarely do we even ask whether or not God may be calling us 
to deny ourselves in the name of his justice and in fairness to 
all his people. 

As our sympathies are broadened and our courage is forti- 
fied, our hope is heightened, for we know how the story will 
end. As surely as Easter follows Good Friday, pain will be 
swallowed up by joy, and death will be destroyed by life. 
"We rejoice in our sufferings, knowing that suffering pro- 
duces endurance, and endurance produces character, and 
character produces hope, and hope does not disappoint us, 
because God's love has been poured into our hearts . . ." 
(Romans 5:3-5) 



FREEDOM 



6 FREEDOM 

For freedom Christ has set us free; stand fast therefore, 
and do not submit again to a yoke of slavery. Galatians 

5:1 

Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 

Philippians2:5 



As there is a distinctive quality in Christian suffering, there 
is also a distinctive quality in Christian freedom. Just as 
Christ suffered, not in order that we should escape suffering 
but that our suffering should be like his, so he gives us free- 
dom in order that our liberty may be like his. 

Unlike grace, freedom is not one of the ancient religious 
words that have tended to lose their force in our time, or that 
modern people use with reluctance or even with embarrass- 
ment. Everyone talks about freedom. It is on the lips of the 
politician seeking office, of the statesman negotiating with 
foreign powers, and of the industrialist or the labor leader 
seeking to justify his own interest or to make plausible the 
demands of the group he represents. It is also the symbol 
of many of man's noblest hopes and the spring of his most 
valiant sacrifices. 

Freedom means many different things to many different 
people. 

To the Communist, freedom means deliverance from what 
he considers to be the exploitation of capitalist society. To 
him it signifies the power to remake the whole world, even 
though he must suppress freedom of speech or of the press to 
accomplish his aims, turn elections into a farce and deny the 
right of a people to choose their own rules, or send dissenters 
off to prison, exile, and death. The Communist remembers 
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the battle cry of Karl Marx: Workers of the world unite; you 
have nothing to lose but your chains and a world to gain. 
Perhaps the deadliest danger in Communism is that millions 
of people believe this statement of Karl Marx, believe it 
deeply, sincerely, and violently, and that in all too many 
instances poverty and misery have given them desperate, 
plausible grounds for believing it. 

To an American, freedom is the right of a man to order 
his own life, to say what he thinks, to share in his govern- 
ment. "Give me liberty or give me death," shouted Patrick 
Henry to the Virginia House of Burgesses. For freedom, 
Americans froze and starved at Valley Forge, rallied around 
the flags in blue or gray, and crossed the seas to fight powers 
that threatened their liberty. In the name of freedom and 
with our consent, our government spends vast sums of money 
on defense and takes long risks with the lives of hundreds of 
millions of its citizens, indeed with the very existence of the 
nation itself. This American faith was stated most pro- 
foundly, perhaps, by Lincoln at Gettysburg. "Our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal/* This conviction was also the fruit of the 
centuries-long struggle of Englishmen for personal freedom 
and civil rights. 

To many an African, freedom means striking off the fetters 
of hated colonial rule, whether or not he is ready for such 
liberty. 

To the Negro in America, freedom means the end of 
humiliating discriminations based solely on the accident of 
race and the color of skin. It means the right to be judged as 
an individual rather than a type. To the Jew, it may be the 
right to live wherever his heart desires and his means permit. 

To the rugged individualist, freedom is the right of a man 
to build his own business, to earn his own living, to acquire 
a fortune without being thwarted by government interfer- 
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ence and without having his wealth stripped away by the tax 
collector. 

To the believer in the welfare state, freedom means the 
curing of illness, the education of children, decent housing, 
secure old age, protection against the hazards of fortune, all 
provided by the people of the nation working together 
through their government. 

To young men and women going off to college, freedom 
means shaking off the restraints imposed by parents, think- 
ing for themselves, making decisions, modifying or rejecting 
the standards by which they were brought up. It means the 
right to make their own mistakes. 

To an invalid, freedom means recovery from weakness or 
pain or crippling injury. 

To the alcoholic, freedom is the ability to live in a com- 
munity where many people drink and to be free from the 
need to consume alcoholic beverages, sometimes to be able 
to prepare cocktails for friends but not for himself. 

To each of these interpretations of freedom the Christian 
gospel has something to say. With some of them it has 
much in common, but none of them can be identified as 
Christian freedom itself, which is unique. 

To know what Christian freedom is, we can do no better 
than to look at Jesus Christ during Holy Week. Such a state- 
ment may appear ridiculous at first glance, for on the surface 
the story of Holy Week is the account of a man increasingly 
hemmed in, constantly more constricted, until all his free- 
dom disappears as his very life ends. Indeed these few days 
might be described superficially as a time when a free man 
lost, first his liberty, then his life. Palm Sunday was the pic- 
ture of a leader in control of events as he came riding into a 
city to the cheering of his followers. His power grew in the 
next two days when he threw the money changers out of the 
Temple and vanquished his opponents in sharp dialogue and 
clever repartee. Then his fortunes fell, and the shadows 
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closed in. He was betrayed. He went out from the supper 
to lonely agony in the Garden of Gethsemane. There he was 
seized, bound, and carried away to trial, while those who 
might have helped him fled in panic. On Friday he was 
jeered at, spit upon, nailed to a cross, and died in agony. How 
does one associate freedom with so tragic a chain of events? 

The answer is that the story of Holy Week is, in fact, the 
story of a man becoming increasingly free to accomplish the 
purpose for which he came into the world. That purpose was 
to do the will of the Father who sent him: "Father, all things 
are possible to thee; remove this cup from me; yet not what 
I will, but what thou wilt/ 7 

From then on he is in command of the situation. He 
wakes his sleeping disciples with the words: "Rise, let us be 
going; see my betrayer is at hand." In the presence of Pilate, 
his is the restrained, composed silence that judges the judge. 
On the cross, his is the faith that remains steady, the con- 
fidence that cries out "My God," even when that God seems 
to have forsaken him. 

A man who can so maintain his integrity in suffering is 
indeed a free man. 

"For freedom, Christ has set us free." 

Christian freedom is the freedom to live as a child of God 
and as a servant of God. Indeed we pray, "O God . . . 
whose service is perfect freedom." 

In the Roman Empire, slaves were sometimes permitted to 
save money and purchase their own freedom. When the 
great day of liberation arrived, the slave would not hand his 
master the money and then go free. Instead, he would go 
to the temple of one of the gods and offer the money to the 
priest who, in turn, would hand it to the former master; thus 
signifying that the former bondsman was now the slave of 
the god, even though no longer the slave of any man. 

This is the Christian paradox: That only the slaves of God 
are free. Only those who are owned by Christ understand 
his words: "No longer do I call you servants, for the servant 
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does not know what his master is doing; but I have called 
you friends, for all that I have heard from my Father I have 
made known to you," (John 15:15) 

Because the claims of God are absolute, the claims of men 
are always tentative. We are bound to our families, but we 
remember the words of Jesus: "He who loves father or 
mother more than rne is not worthy of me; and he who loves 
son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me/' Family 
loyalty is safe only as a secondary loyalty; otherwise it leads 
to the slave world of possessiveness, domination, and jeal- 
ousy. 

We love our country and owe her all the duties of re- 
sponsible citizenship, but such patriotism is bondage if it 
stops at the nation's boundaries. It is a very dangerous 
bondage, for the world has become too small to contain 
separate nations of unlimited sovereignty, accountable to 
themselves alone. Only the free citizens of the kingdom of 
God make safe citizens of the kingdoms of this world. 

We love the Church and know that fullness of life in 
Christ is found only in the Church, but our loyalty to the 
Church is subordinate to our loyalty to God, who is above 
the Church. We have entered bondage when we become 
slavishly dependent upon a literal interpretation of the Bible, 
or when we quibble over the letter of the creeds. We are 
in bondage, emotional or spiritual, when we demand that 
our worship be an unimaginative imitation of the way in 
which men have worshipped in the past, or of the manner in 
which we worshipped when we were children, or of the prac- 
tices of some parish to which we once belonged but which is 
now far separated from us by distance or by time, 

Christians are under obligation to obey the law, the civil 
law and the moral law, for there can be no freedom without 
law. Yet our freedom in Christ is above our obedience to the 
law. There are times when it will demand defiance of the law 
or the subordination of a lesser law to a higher law. 

A century ago, Christians, violating the Fugitive Slave Law, 
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maintained an underground railway by which slaves escaped 
from bondage to freedom in Canada. In the Nazi period, 
German Christians scorned decrees against the Jews, plotted 
against the life of Hitler, and, in some instances, worked for 
their own country's defeat in war. 

A decade later Hungarians faced Soviet tanks in Budapest 
in defiance of the decrees of puppet rulers, and today brave 
men, women, and children find their way through the ac- 
cursed Berlin Wall or perish in the attempt. Christian Free- 
dom Riders have disobeyed the laws of certain cities and 
states in order to conform to what they believe is the declared 
law of the land as interpreted by the United States Supreme 
Court and the law of Christ as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment. 

To protect mothers from illness and families from poverty, 
Christian doctors find it necessary not only to ignore civil law 
in some states but even to reject the teaching of one great 
branch of the Christian Church when they give their patients 
information on contraception. Not only does this practice 
promote health and prevent poverty, but by making possible 
the separation of sexual union and procreation, it increases 
the area of man's freedom with all its risks and blessings, 

In his treatise The Freedom of a Christian Man, Martin 
Luther wrote: "A Christian man is a perfectly free lord of 
all, subject to none. A Christian man is a perfectly dutiful 
servant of all, subject to all." As we become servants of God, 
we learn to understand the ways in which both of these 
statements are true. 

As our freedom is found in the service of God, so our 
freedom is a gift of God, It is a real gift, not a sham gift. It 
is a costly gift, for its price was the Son of God himself 
accepting death at the hands of men who themselves were 
enslaved by the fear of death, by fear for their own power, by 
fear for their own security in their own very small worlds. 
Just as the graves of thousands of Americans all over the 
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world remind us of the cost of this nation's freedom, so the 
Cross on Calvary proclaims the cost of God's gift of free- 
dom; the freedom that gave love and did not demand love in 
return, the freedom that enabled Peter to be restored after a 
cowardly denial but permitted Judas to go to his own place 
if that was where Judas chose to go. Therefore, Christians 
find the best clue to the nature of God, not in interstellar 
space, not in the secrets of the atom or the cell, but in this 
man on the Cross. Here is the clearest revelation of the love 
of God, the God who loves freely and desires only the love of 
free men. 

The meaning of Christian freedom is vividly illustrated in 
a story which Dr. Theodore Parker Ferris told about a young 
violinist at the Music School at Fontainebleau. During the 
Nazi occupation, when he was a little boy of three or four, 
his parents who were French Jews had been taken off to the 
gas chambers along with many of their neighbors. Then one 
day the authorities came for the children, and they were 
loaded on to a truck to be taken away and killed. On the 
way the driver stopped for a smoke. This boy was sitting on 
the back of the truck. There a Frenchman saw him and at 
the risk of his life snatched him out of the truck and took 
him home. This man had six children already. When he 
and his wife found out that the boy was a Jew, they raised 
him as a Jew, even though they themselves were devout Ro- 
man Catholics. 

While Dr. Ferris told this story to illustrate the secret of 
the new life in Christ, the episode also shows what a large 
part freedom has in such a life. Only a Christian of mature 
faith would so understand that faith that he would not take 
advantage of such a situation to raise a child, for whom he 
had risked so much, as a Roman Catholic Christian. Only a 
man who sensed that the service of God is perfect freedom 
would so unhesitatingly choose the way of freedom. Only a 
man who trusted God would refuse to play God even in the 
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name of Christ. This story is a parable of the mystery of our 
freedom in Christ. 

This freedom St. Paul understood when he wrote to the 
Philippians the counsel which Christians hear on Palm 
Sunday: 

Have this mind among yourselves, which you have in Christ 
Jesus, who though he was in the form of God, did not to think 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being born in the likeness of men. 
And being found in human form he humbled himself and be- 
came obedient unto death, even death on a cross. Therefore, 
God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him a name which 
is above every name. 

God grant us the exaltation of such freedom. 



GOOD FRIDAY 



The chapters following are meditations on phrases rather than 
single words and are based on scriptural passages assigned to be 
read on Good Friday. These appointed passages tend to be 
overlooked in what may be an unduly excessive preoccupation, 
on Good Friday, with the Seven Last Words of Christ on the 
Cross, sayings that for all their importance and hallowed associa- 
tion can never be our Lord's last words for any believer in his 
resurrection. 



/ OFFENDED BY VIRTUE 

For they reasoned unsoundly, saying to themselves, 

"Short and sorrowful is our life, 

and there is no remedy when a man comes to his end, 

and no one has been known to return from Hades. 



Let us lie in wait for the righteous man, 

because he is inconvenient to us and opposes our actions; 

he reproaches us for sins against the law, 

and accuses us of sins against our training. 

He professes to have knowledge of God, 

and calls himself a child of the Lord. 

He became to us a reproof of our thoughts; 

the very sight of him is a burden to us, 

because his manner of life is unlike that of others, 

and his ways are strange. 

We are considered by him as something base, 

and he avoids our ways as unclean, 

he calls the last end of the righteous happy, 

and boasts that God is his father. 

Let us see if his words are true, 

and let us test what will happen at the end of his life; 

for if the righteous man is God's son, he will help him, 

and will deliver him from the hand of his adversaries. 

Let us test him with insult and torture, 

that we may find out how gentle he is, 

and make trial of his forbearance. 

Let us condemn him to a shameful death, 

for, according to what he says, he will be protected." 

Thus they reasoned, but they were led astray, 

for their wickedness blinded them, 

and they did not know the secret purposes of God, 
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nor hope for the wages of holiness, 
nor discern the prize for blameless souls; 
for God created man for incorruption, 
and made him in the image of his own eternity, 
but through the devil's envy death entered the world, 
and those who belong to his party experience it. 
Wisdom 2:1, 12-24 



These words read as if they were written by one who had 
been near the cross of Christ and had been profoundly 
moved by what he saw. However, they were probably com- 
posed a century or so before the time of our Lord. TTiey 
describe the experience of Jews who had been exiled from 
their own country, who were dispersed in gentile Greek- 
speaking cities, who were trying to hold on to their ancient 
faith against the taunts and jeers and the persecutions of 
their gentile neighbors perhaps even against the ridicule of 
their fellow Jews who had fallen into apostasy and resented 
those whose faithfulness made them feel guilty. Here were 
the devoted people of God living in an environment where 
most of their neighbors felt that life was short and lived only 
once, that self-protection and pleasure were the aims of life, 
that might made right, and that weakness was always con- 
temptible. To people of this sort, the sight of devout Jews, 
worshiping loyally and living uprightly, was an offense. 

Such was the original setting for this passage, but long ago 
the Church realized that these words, like so many parts of 
the Old Testament, find their complete fulfillment only in 
Jesus Christ. Therefore, without contrivance, and certainly 
without any distortion, these words were applied to him; only 
now instead of wicked men destroying good men, good men, 
whose virtue is not good enough, destroy the perfect man. 
We see conventional goodness so sorely threatened by perfect 
goodness that it becomes vice. The taunting words of the 
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Book of Wisdom are echoed by the insults of the enemies 
of Jesus as they throng around his cross and watch him die. 
"Away with this man and release unto us Barabbas ... if 
thou be the Son of God come down from the cross ... he 
saved others; himself he cannot save . . . He trusted in 
God; let him deliver him now if he will have him/' 

The world has never learned to live with those who devi- 
ate from its standards, whether they are better or worse than 
those standards. The world crucified Christ between two 
thieves. The world imprisons its criminals and its prophets. 
It executes its murderers and its sages. 

Society is seldom successful either in restraining or healing 
those who prey upon it. It can only shut them up in prison, 
where they are prevented from causing harm for a time, but 
where little or nothing is accomplished to cure them. In- 
stead they are sent home, if fortunate enough to have a home, 
still unchanged, still rebellious, and very likely to return 
to prison sooner or later. Society continues to practice capi- 
tal punishment despite all the evidence that it does not 
prevent murder, that it is often applied unjustly, and that it 
brutalizes far more than it protects the community. 

Usually society fails with its criminals. Frequently it fails 
with its saints. Most of all, the world failed with Jesus Christ. 

Why was he crucified? Here is one of the most mysterious 
questions in all history. Why was the best man who ever 
lived on this earth put to an early, cruel, and shameful 
death? Certainly the Cro^s shows that there was something 
about Jesus that proved exceedingly offensive to the people 
among whom he lived and would be offensive to us were he 
to come among us today. We cannot take comfort in regard- 
ing his refection as a kind of historical accident unlikely to be 
repeated in another time. His enemies too closely resemble 
typical human beings for that interpretation. Another way 
of stating this terrible truth is to say that the ways of God 
himself are offensive to us who are the very creatures he has 
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made in his own image. So tragically have we rebelled 
against God's rule that we resent having him around. He em- 
barrasses us. We are angry at the way he behaves in his own 
universe. 

It is easy for Christians to disguise this fact, to hide it even 
from themselves. We love to picture ourselves as followers of 
Jesus, the teacher, whom the common people heard gladly, 
the gentle healer around whom the sick thronged. We like 
to regard ourselves as the disciples of the Christ who took up 
children in his arms, who bade men trust God and not be 
anxious, and who said that we should consider the lilies of 
the field and the birds of the air and live by a gospel of 
brotherly love. One of our popular hymns begins: "O Mas- 
ter, let me walk with thee." This mood was sensed by a con- 
temporary American architect when he went into a church, 
and looking up at the figure of Christ on a cross above the 
rood beam, he objected, "I don't like it. It seems to me that 
Christ was a happy man." How marked is the contrast 
between such sentiments and the words: "The very sight of 
him is a burden to us because his manner of life is unlike 
that of others, and his ways are strange." 

Early in his ministry people realized that our Lord's ways 
were strange. They sensed something mysterious, awful, 
even repellent about him. While we believe that in Christ 
God indeed made himself small and weak for our sake, we 
know too that, when people were in the presence of Jesus, 
signs of the divine holiness came through, and those who 
sensed it were afraid of it and offended by it. 

When Jesus calmed the storm on the lake and then landed 
in the country of the Gerasenes, he met a man who had been 
living demented among the tombs, a man whom no one could 
subdue or bind and whose shrieks terrified the whole 
countryside. Jesus cured him, although the struggle was so 
violent and the man's cries so loud that a great herd of pigs 
went dashing down a bank into the water. Naturally, people 
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rushed to see what had happened. Soon they jumped to the 
fearful conclusion that the demons which had infested the 
man had been sent leaping into the pigs. Then when they 
saw Jesus with this demoniac, who was completely healed, 
clothed, and in his right mind, they were afraid and begged 
our Lord to leave their neighborhood. 

Why did Judas betray Jesus? No one will ever know al- 
though many have speculated. Perhaps the answer is that 
Judas could not endure living day by day in the presence of 
such complete holiness. It is never easy to live with anybody. 
It is hard to live with the disagreeable, the temperamental, 
and the selfish. It may be even harder to live with the self- 
effacing and the self-giving, particularly if their actions con- 
tinuously condemn your own thoughts and your own stand- 
ards. It is sometimes said that Judas aimed to force the 
hand of our Lord in one way or another. May he have 
betrayed Jesus in a rage because he knew that he never could 
force his hand? 

Why did those present at the trial of Jesus mock him, 
spit upon him, and strike him? Why did the Roman soldiers 
clothe him in purple and place a crown of thorns upon his 
head? Why did the crowd call out insults as he hung on the 
cross in silent fortitude? Was it to cover their fear that he 
might be right? Was it ugliness crying out against beauty, 
disease demonstrating against health, just as the man with 
the demons had cried out in the synagogue at Capernaum: 
"What have you to do with us, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you 
come to destroy us? I know who you are, the holy one of 
God." 

In Nietzsche's story Thus Spake Zarathustra, the ugliest 
man slays the beautiful god. Asked why he had done it, the 
ugly man could only answer, "He had to die." So the world 
thought of Christ: he had to die. 

An understanding of the same jealous need occurs in Stein- 
beck's East of Eden. Adam Trask returns to the home of 
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his brother Charles after a period of wandering during which 
he had been in prison for vagrancy. Steinbeck says: "Charles 
had more respect for Adam after he knew about the prison. 
He felt the warmth for his brother you could only feel for 
one who is not perfect and therefore no target for your 
hatred." 

Most people require targets for their hatred. One of the 
commonest occupations is the gossipy, passionate, gloating 
way in which we are tempted to cut others down to size. 
We are compelled to do this because we are so aware of the 
poverty of our own virtue that the only way to maintain self- 
respect is to destroy those whose integrity might put us to 
shame. The harsh criticism of those in public life certainly 
is inspired by more than political rivalry or idle curiosity. It 
also reflects fear lest any one person tower too highly over 
the multitude in ability or integrity or in dedication. 

Herman Melville dealt with this fear of virtue in his novel 
Billy Budd, which is the story of a guileless lad impressed 
into service on a British naval vessel during the Napoleonic 
Wars. Claggart, a sadistic master-at-arms, falsely accuses Billy 
of plotting a mutiny. Billy, a stammerer, cannot get out the 
words to deny the charge in the presence of the Captain. 
Overcome by impotent rage Billy strikes Claggart and kills 
him. During the court-martial scene, in the dramatic version 
of the novel, one of the witnesses states: 

Master-at-arms made his world in his own image. Pride was his 
demon, and he kept it strong by others' fear of him. Billy could 
not imagine such a nature, saw nothing but a lonely man, 
strange, but a man still, nothing to be feared. So Claggart, lest 
his world be proven false, planned Billy's death. 

Billy is condemned but cannot understand the verdict. Near 
the time of the execution the Captain says to him: 

There's not much right, Billy. Only necessity. You and Claggart 
broke man's compromise with good and evil, and both of you 
must pay the penalty. . . . When a man is born he takes a guilt 
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upon him, I can't say how or why. And life takes its revenge 
upon those who hurt its pride with innocence. 

From a deep understanding of the poverty of our virtue 
Jesus prayed: "Father, forgive them; for they know not what 
they do." He realized that the soldiers and Pilate, the priests 
and the Pharisees, the elders and the crowd, all were threat- 
ened, that all of them lacked the capacity to tolerate ways 
that were higher than theirs. As the ugliest man must de- 
stroy the beautiful god, the Son of God must be rejected by 
the people whom he has come to serve. In the midst of that 
rejection he prayed for their forgiveness. 

There were a few who did not reject him, and these few 
were mostly people who had so little virtue left to protect, 
or men so ashamed of the way they had behaved in his pres- 
ence that they could receive his help without pride or without 
resentment. There was the thief who turned to him on the 
cross and said, "Lord, remember me when thou comest into 
thy kingdom/' to be met with the instant assurance, "Today 
shalt thou be with me in paradise." 

There was a woman, apparently a notorious prostitute, who 
came into the house of a Pharisee with whom Jesus was hav- 
ing dinner, wet his feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
the hair of her head. The Pharisee said to himself: "If this 
man were a prophet, he would have known who and what 
sort of a woman this is who is touching him, for she is a 
sinner/' In that home there sat perfect holiness. Yet from 
the Pharisee this act brought out only jealousy and anger; 
from the woman it brought repentance, and Jesus gave her 
pardon: "Your faith has saved you; go in peace/' 

Such were the people who were able to draw on the inex- 
haustible holiness of Jesus Christ. People like Mary Mag- 
dalene and the penitent thief could accept his forgiveness. 
People like Peter failed and wept bitterly, then waited for 
the resurrection with its restoring pardon and its gift of un- 
believable power to create intrepid saints. 
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Among the many reasons why many Americans call Abra- 
ham Lincoln great is the fact that he combined strength of 
will and power to make hard and ruthless decisions with 
the humility that could admit mistakes and with a charity 
that left no place for vindictiveness. 

Carl Sandburg tells the story of a Colonel Scott of a New 
Hampshire regiment, who came to Lincoln to appeal for 
leave in order to bury his wife. Sometime before, Colonel 
Scott had been ill, and his wife nursed him in a hospital. 
She was killed in a steamboat collision, and her husband first 
went to the War Department for permission to make ar- 
rangements for the burial. This was denied because a great 
battle was near, and every officer was needed. One Satur- 
day night Scott did manage to see Lincoln. Exasperated, the 
President broke out: 

Am I to have no rest? Is there no hour or spot when or where I 
may escape these constant calls? . . . Don't you know that we 
are in the midst of a war? That suffering and death press upon all 
of us. ... There is but one duty now to fight. . . . Your 
wife might have trusted you to the care which the Government 
has provided for its sick soldiers. At any rate, you must not vex 
me with your family troubles. Why, every family in the land is 
crushed with sorrow; but they must not each come to me for 
help. I have all the burdens I can carry. 

Colonel Scott went back to his hotel room, brooded all night 
over the tragedy, and wondered whether or not his wife's 
body would have a decent burial. Early the next morning 
he heard a rap on the door and opened it. There stood the 
President who took Scott's hands and holding them said: 

My dear Colonel, I was a brute last night. I have no excuse 
to offer. I was weary to the last extent, but I had no right to 
treat a man with rudeness who had offered his life for his coun- 
try, much more a man who came to me in great affliction. I have 
had a regretful night and come now to beg your forgiveness. 
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Lincoln's anger and annoyance had been broken by an- 
other man's suffering and by the sacrifices he had made in 
the service of his country. On Good Friday our self-right- 
eous anger is killed as we look at Jesus on the cross and 
hear him pray: "Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do." 

The relief and the joy that comes when such forgiveness is 
accepted has been described by C. S. Lewis in The Great Di- 
vorce, in which a man explains what life is like when he 
goes to heaven: "That's what we all find when we reach 
this country. We've all been wrong. There's no need to go 
on pretending one was right! After that we begin living." 

Lent begins with repentance, with a recognition of the 
common lot of our kind, and with the promise that in re- 
turning to our Father we shall know ourselves. As Lent 
closes our repentance continues in the knowledge that our 
obedience has been half-hearted, our commitment ambigu- 
ous, and that the last shred of our self-righteousness has been 
shattered at the Cross. Nevertheless, we believe that our 
Lord's prayer for man's pardon has been answered and that 
God's mercy is limited only by our openness to receive it as 
proved by our capacity to give it. Therefore, we call this 
day of history's darkest crime, Good Friday, for from that 
death we learn to live. 
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Then they led Jesus from the house of Caiaphas to the 
praetorium. It was early. They themselves did not enter 
the praetorium, so that they might not be defiled, but 
might eat the passover. So Pilate went out to them and 
said, "What accusation do you bring against this man?" 
They answered him, "If this man were not an evildoer, 
we would not have handed him over/' Pilate said to them, 
"Take him yourselves and judge him by your own law." 
The Jews said to him, "It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death." This was to fulfil the word which Jesus 
had spoken to show by what death he was to die. 

Pilate entered the praetorium again and called Jesus, 
and said to him, "Are you the King of the Jews?" Jesus 
answered, "Do you say this of your own accord, or did 
others say it to you about me?" Pilate answered, "Am I 
a Jew? Your own nation and the chief priests have handed 
you over to rue; what have you done?" Jesus answered, 
"My kingship is not of this world; if my kingship were of 
this world, my servants would fight, that I might not be 
handed over to the Jews; but my kingship is not from 
the world." Pilate said to him, "So you are a king?" Jesus 
answered, "You say that I arn a king. For this I was born, 
and for this I have come into the world, to bear witness 
to the truth. Every one who is of the truth hears my 
voice." Pilate said to him, "What is truth?" 

After he had said this, he went out to the Jews again, 
and told them, "I find no crime in him. But you have a 
custom that I should release one man for you at the 
Passover; will you have me release for you the King of the 
Jews?" Thev cned out again, "Not this man, but Barab- 
basf * Now Barabbas was a robber. 

Then Pilate took Jesus and scourged him. And the 
soldiers plaited a crown of thorns, and put it on his head, 
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and arrayed him in a purple robe; they came up to him, 
saying, "Hail, King of the Jews/" and struck him with 
their hands. Pilate went out again, and said to them, 
''Behold, I am bringing him out to you, that you may 
Icnow that I find no crime in him/' So Jesus came out, 
wearing the crown of thorns and the purple robe. Pilate 
said to them, "Here is the man/" When the chief priest 
and the officers saw him, they cried out, "Crucify him, 
crucify him!" Pilate said to them, "Take him yourselves 
and crucify him, for I find no crime in him/' The Jews 
answered him, "We have a law, and by that law he ought 
to die, because he has made himself the Son of God." 
When Pilate heard these words, he was the more afraid; 
he entered the praetorium again and said to Jesus, "Where 
are you from?" But Jesus gave no answer. Pilate there- 
fore said to him, "You will not speak to me? Do you 
not know that I have power to release you, and power 
to crucify you?" Jesus answered him, "You would have 
no power over me unless it had been given you from 
above; therefore he who delivered rne to you has the 
greater sin." 

Upon this Pilate sought to release him, but the Jews 
cried out, "If you release this man, you are not Caesar's 
friend; every one who makes himself a king sets himself 
against Caesar" When Pilate heard these words, he 
brought Jesus out and sat down on the judgment seat 
at a place called The Pavement, and in Hebrew, Gab- 
batha. Now it was the day of Preparation for the Pass- 
over; it was about the sixth hour. He said to the Jews, 
"Here is your King/" They cried out, "Away with him, 
away with him, crucify him/" Pilate said to them, "Shall 
I crucify your King? 9 ' The chief priest answered, "We 
have no king but Caesar/' Then he handed him over 
to them to be crucified. 

John 18:28 19:16 
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This passage comes from the last of the four accounts of 
the Passion, and it is certainly as much of an interpretation 
of what the event means as it is a description of the event 
itself. At the heart of the passage is this dialogue between 
Jesus and Pilate: 

Pilate said to him, "So you are a king?" 

Jesus answered, "You say that I am a king. For this I 
was born, and for this I have come into the world, to bear 
witness to the truth. Every one who is of the truth hears 
my voice." 

Pilate asked him, "What is truth?", but did not wait for 
an answer. 

One cannot suppress some sympathy for Pilate in putting 
such a question in so cynical a way. Probably he had dealt 
with people long enough to realize how rarely they tell the 
truth. Perhaps he was one of those skeptical men who had 
long since given up any faith in the existence of truth, or 
at least despaired of ever discovering it. Now, when the in- 
carnate truth stood before him, he could not recognize it. 
He could only inquire lamely, "What is truth?" 

As Jesus offended people because of his holiness, he also 
offended people because he spoke the truth, because he 
taught it and lived it with an integrity and purity unmatched 
in all history. The awful implication of this becomes plain. 
If men reject Christ because he speaks the truth, is it not a 
sign that they do not really want the truth, but prefer to 
live in a world of lies and half-truths? 

Men do not want the truth? How can we say so? Do we 
not ask for it many times each day? Are we not always 
searching for it? Who would not sympathize with James 
Baldwin's statement that the novelist's obligation is "to 
tell as much of the truth as one can bear and then a little 
more." 
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When an applicant is considered for a position that re- 
quires the least bit of responsibility, the first questions asked 
about him are likely to be, Is he honest? Does he tell the 
truth? Can he be relied upon? Is he as good as his word? 

Because we know that many people are not honest, we 
have devised special methods for arriving at the truth. One 
is the promise, or the oath, which is the solemn assurance 
with God as witness that what is said will be true, or what 
is agreed will be undertaken. If the oath is broken, then 
the swearer is prosecuted for perjury and liable to God's 
judgment also. I remember the questionable comment made 
by an attorney to a child on the witness stand at a criminal 
trial: "You know what God does to little girls who tell lies/' 

Our Lord saw that oaths and promises were devised be- 
cause of man's inclination to tell lies. He cautioned his fol- 
lowers to be so honest that they would not have any need 
for them. "Do not swear at all ... let what you say be 
simply 'yes' or 'no'; anything more than this comes from 
evil." (Matthew 5:34-37) 

Historians weigh documents to determine precisely what 
happened in the past. Scientists scan the heavens with giant 
telescopes, or they smash tiny atoms; they trace the story 
of the earth in geological strata, or they dig in far-off places 
for the remains of fossils. All this is to learn more about the 
universe, to explore the development of life on this planet, 
and to probe the secret of life itself. 

Indeed, we all ask for the truth. Most people find enough 
of it to be honest about money, at least until they are 
put under very serious strain; some even then. Most of us 
do not tell deliberate lies unless we are caught in an em- 
barrassing or threatening situation or wish to save others 
from pain. We try to be honest in all the obvious ways. 
Yet for all our searching, how pathetically little truth we 
find. 

Part of this is due to ignorance. Life is too big, and truth 
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too vast for anyone to know more than a part of it. There 
were maps of North America drawn up in the sixteenth 
century, which were grossly inaccurate and distorted simply 
because people did not know any better. It took several cen- 
turies for explorers to uncover the face of North America 
completely enough for accurate maps to be drawn. It re- 
quires many seekers searching for any number of years to 
discover even a part of God's enormous truth. The more 
they learn, the more there remains to be found. The further 
the frontiers are pushed back, the wider the vistas of the 
country beyond. The more one man finds, the more he 
leaves for others to seek. To pursue truth in such a spirit 
increases our stature as human beings and deepens our hu- 
mility before the mystery of life. 

However, it is not mainly ignorance that keeps us from 
finding the truth. Certainly it is not ignorance that prevents 
us from following the truth we already possess. It is not 
chiefly because people are off looking in different pbces and 
on different roads that they see such different sights. It is 
because those who travel by the same roads and who look 
at the same sights make sharply divergent reports about what 
they see. 

For we see what we wish to see, and we hear the facts 
that agree with our opinions. Every preacher or public 
speaker knows how his hearers will seize upon the word or 
the sentence that seems to reinforce their own views, even 
though the speaker may have mentioned a particular opin- 
ion only to refute it or to cast doubt upon it. Charles 
Darwin must have understood this temptation, for in his 
researches he was said to have taken special pains to write 
down facts that seemed to refute his theories. He knew 
that these were precisely the facts which he was most likely 
to forget It is not lack of knowledge which hides us from 
the truth that is in Christ as much as it is arrogant orej- 
udice which is already sure that it possesses the truth, or 
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pride which magnifies part of the truth into the whole 
truth, or anxiety which fears the shattering effect God's 
truth has upon the structure of a complacent life. T. S. Eliot 
understood this when he wrote in Murder in the Cathedral: 
"Human kind cannot bear very much reality." Mark Twain 
once said that it was not the things in the Bible he did 
not understand that disturbed him; rather he was disturbed 
by the things that he understood all too well. 

Most of us have had the confusing experience of two 
quarreling people perhaps a husband and wife, perhaps our 
own children corning to us, sometimes together, sometimes 
separately, to talk about their disagreement. Each is eager 
to enlist support for his cause. Each pours out an angry, 
resentful account of how he has been wronged or misused 
or betrayed. The facts are roughly the same, but the inter- 
pretations each places upon the facts are so impossibly diver- 
gent that the very facts themselves become two separate sets 
of events. 

Prejudice is not unknown among scientists and scholars 
who pride themselves on what they are pleased to call their 
"objectivity." College students describe the attacks made 
upon the Christian faith by faculty in classrooms and sem- 
inars. Often such reports indicate that the attacks have been 
made with very little knowledge of the position the at- 
tacker is opposing. Innuendoes, half-truths, setting up straw 
men and knocking them down, irresponsibly posing as an 
expert in one field of knowledge simply because of com- 
petence in another, fighting the theological or philosophical 
battles of half a century ago are disturbingly common. In- 
deed, the parish priest listens to such reports and thinks of 
how he himself could make a much better case against Chris- 
tianity. Fairly early in his freshman year at college, a young 
man who had grown up in a rectory family mentioned some 
of the callow anti-Christian talk to which he had listened 
and then added, "Of course, I had heard it all before/' It 
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is hard to escape the conviction that in many instances judg- 
ment is being compromised by prejudice. 

Americans are familiar with the Congressional investiga- 
tion that starts out searching for the truth and degenerates 
into an orgy of slander and character assassination. The trial 
of our Lord reminds us that all courts of justice, in spite of 
all their safeguards, make terrible mistakes. There have been 
the cases in history called "dervish trials/ 7 famous trials 
where judge, jury, and attorneys were under the spell of some 
hysterical emotion sweeping through a community. The 
courts followed the rules of evidence, their procedure ap- 
peared fair, yet justice miscarried. This happened in the 
witchcraft trials in Salem in 1692, in the Dreyfus trial in 
France, and, quite likely, in the Sacco-Vanzetti trial in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Not even the forms of justice were followed in the absurdi- 
ties surrounding the trial of Jesus, He was seized at night. 
His examination before the high priests was carried on during 
the early hours of morning. The witnesses against him were 
incoherent and did not agree among themselves. There was 
the ironic touch of the high priests carrying Jesus off to 
Pilate's headquarters but refusing to go in lest they should 
be defiled by entering a gentile courtroom on a Holy Day. 
There was Pilate's clever maneuvering that drew forth from 
these men a protestation of loyalty to the hated Roman 
overlord. 

"If you release this man you are not Caesar's friend." 

"Shall I crucify your King?" 

'We have no king but Caesar." 

These were not evil men. Probably they were well-mean- 
ing, hard-pressed, ecclesiastical statesmen, much like some 
statesmen today. Normally honest and public spirited, they 
were driven in a crisis to stop at nothing in order to get their 
own way. All along they were sincerely convinced that what 
they were doing was right. 
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From where do all lies come? All of them, all our little 
lies and all our big lies are the children of the first great lie, 
the one the serpent whispered to Eve, "You will be like 
God/' Is it any wonder that the Bible characterizes the devil 
as a liar and the father of lies? 

"You will be like God." Here is described the insidious 
temptation to make one's self the center of the universe, 
the temptation to take our little bit of truth and pretend 
that it is the whole of God's truth. Over three hundred 
years ago, Copernicus discovered that this earth was not the 
center of the universe. It was a humbling discovery, and 
some of the high priests of Christendom refused for a long 
time to face its truth just as the high priests of Judaism 
rejected Christ, the truth. Most of us are still inclined to 
live in a pre-Copernican personal universe, in a world of 
which we are the center. 

'You will be like God." "Yes, indeed, I shall be as God," 
is the implication of the friends who tell you their bitter 
quarrel. Rarely does it occur to either of them to ask, 
"Where have I been wrong?" for they are both playing god, 
and gods do not admit that they are wrong, especially two 
gods living in the same house. 

"You will be like God." No greater temptation comes to 
the wisest, fairest judge, clothed with prestige and jealous of 
his reputation. No subtler temptation comes to the most 
learned, fair-minded professor, sure of his opinion and eager 
that others share it with him; or to the most devoted priest 
at the altar, or the most eloquent preacher in the pulpit, 
zealous to proclaim the word of God yet always in danger of 
handling that word deceitfully. 

What parent is not tempted to play god with his chil- 
dren? How naturally and invariably we assume that on any 
particular issue we are right and they are wrong. 

In any discussion of racial problems, we almost uncon- 
sciously take for granted that our race is somehow the most 
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important race, the one entitled to make the decisions and 
to set the pace in integration. If we are white, then there is 
a colored problem; and we regard ourselves as generous and 
enlightened if we feel that a Negro should sit down to eat 
with us in a public place. If we are black, then there is a 
white problem; and the temptation is to justify special 
privilege as redress for past persecution. 

"I am right/' "You will be like God/' Against such ar- 
rogance stands Christ's perfect truth, "I am the truth/* so 
offensive that we will hardly listen to it unless we can find a 
way of conveniently ignoring it while giving lip sendee to it, 
or unless we can find a way to make it serve our own desires. 
But when Christ, the truth, dwelt on earth, men were forced 
either to accept it or reject it. All the pride of race and 
church represented in the high priests, all the self-righteous 
virtue shown by the Pharisee, conspired to bring the Lord 
of truth to the cross. 

His truth offended and still offends. As St. John put it: 
"This is the judgment, that the light has come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds were evil/' (John 3:19) 

It is for such blindness that our Lord asks our pardon: 
"Father forgive them for they know not what they do/' It 
is to us that Christ makes one of his most precious promises: 
"If you continue in my word, you are truly my disciples, and 
you will know the truth, and the truth will make you free/' 
(John 8:31-32) 

For the Christian, truth is basically our relationship to God 
as found in Jesus Christ. Christian truth is not a system of 
philosophy, not a set of doctrinal proposition, but trust in a 
personal God. This is good news for us who live in a time 
when new knowledge constantly makes old beliefs obsolete; a 
time when our cherished convictions are being weighed on 
the balance or tried in a crucible of fire. God's truth is found 
in the Bible, but God's truth is not confined to the Bible. 
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God's truth is expressed in the creeds, but God's truth is not 
limited to the letter of the creeds. It is not slavishly bound 
to the writings of the ancient fathers. God's truth is a rela- 
tionship to a living person. Most Christians have doubts 
just as almost all honest people have doubts. Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes once said that the mark of the civilized 
mind was a touch of skepticism toward its dearest convic- 
tions. We need not feel guilty about our doubts. It is as 
dishonest to deny them as it is slothful to wallow in them 
without any effort to seek the truth. It is as foolish to sup- 
press them as it is wrong to use them as an excuse for ir- 
responsible behavior. There is a kind of doubt that is not 
far from faith and is not unrelated to our Lord's cry of 
abandonment on the cross: "My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me." All that God asks of us in our doubt is 
that we follow the truth as he gives us to understand that 
truth. We have the promise that the day will come when we 
shall know the Lord of truth. 

The serpent lied to Eve ? "You will be like God." On the 
contrary, our Lord did not count equality with God as some- 
thing to be grasped, rather he humbled himself and took the 
form of a servant and became obedient unto death. As we 
cease trying to grasp equality with God, as we humble our- 
selves, even to the crucifying of our pridefulness with its lies 
and prejudices, then we shall know the truth and the truth 
will make us free. 



9 TESTED BY SACRIFICE 

After these things God tested Abraham, and said to him, 
"Abraham/" And he said, "Here am I." He said, "Take 
your son, your only son Isaac, whom you love, and go to 
the land of Moriah, and offer him there as a burnt offer- 
ing upon one of the mountains of which I shall tell you/' 
So Abraham rose early in the morning, saddled his ass, 
and tooJc two of his young men with him, and his son 
Isaac; and he cut the wood for the burnt offering, and 
arose and went to the place of which God had told him. 
On the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw the 
place afar off. Then Abraham said to his young men, 
"Stay here with the ass; I and the lad will go yonder and 
worship, and come again to you/' And Abraham tooJc the 
wood of the burnt offering, and laid it on Isaac his son; 
and he took in his hand the fire and the knife. So they 
went both of them together. And Isaac said to his father 
Abraham, "My father/" And he said, "Here am I, my 
son/' He said, "Behold, the re and the wood; but where 
is the lamb for a burnt offering?" Abraham said, "God 
will provide himself the lamb for a burnt offering, my 
son/' So they went both of them together. 

When they came to the place of which God had told 
him, Abraham built an altar there, and laid the wood In 
order, and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar, 
upon the wood. Then Abraham put forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son. But the angel of the Lord 
called to him from heaven, and said, "Abraham, Abra- 
hamf * And he said, "Here am I/' He said, "Do not lay 
your hand on the lad or do anything to him; for now I 
know that you fear God, seeing you have not withheld your 
son, your only son, from me/' And Abraham lifted up his 
eyes and looked, and behold, behind him was a ram, 
caught in a thicket by his horns; and Abraham went and 
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tool: the ram, and offered it up as a burnt offering instead 
of his son. So Abraham called the name of that place 
The Lord will provide; as it is said to this day, "On the 
mount of the Lord it shall be provided." 

And the angel of the Lord called to Abraham a second 
time from heaven, and said, "By myself I have sworn, 
says the Lord, because you have done this, and have not 
withheld your son, your only son, I will indeed bless you, 
and I will multiply your descendants as the stars of 
heaven and as the sand which is on the seashore. And 
your descendants shall possess the gate of their enemies, 
and by your descendants shall all the nations of the earth 
bless 'themselves, because you have obeyed my voice/' 

Genesis 22:1-18 



This is a terrible story, this picture of the old man Abraham 
with Isaac, the child of his old age, going off together for 
such a dreadful deed. It is a terrible story because we know 
that things like this happened in the ancient world. People 
did sacrifice their children as offerings to their gods. The 
story may come from a time when the Hebrews were sur- 
rounded by other peoples who were practicing such sacrifices, 
where in many a house would be placed the ashes of a first 
born child destroyed as a burnt offering. 

It is a terrible story, and we are glad indeed that such 
things do not happen in our society. Yet in many ways the 
story is repeated in our day. We, too, sacrifice innocent peo- 
ple in tribute to our gods. They may be very good gods, gods 
of freedom and of what we call "our way of life/' gods of 
progress. We accept many thousands of highway deaths each 
year in order that more of us may travel more quickly and 
more often to many more places. While the whole world 
watches, astronauts are sent up into orbit with the risk that 
they may die in order that space may be explored, or used 
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to conquer our enemies, or that our nation may be the first 
to plant a flag on the moon. 

An American serving in Laos said, "We have taught them 
to kill each other." By what right do two civilized nations, 
one professedly Christian and the other with a long Christian 
background, use simple Buddhist people as pawns in their 
struggle with each other? We may see no way to avoid this 
without abandoning these people to be more cruelly sacri- 
ficed and in the end enslaved; but how much wiser are we 
than was Abraham? 

Officials responsible for civilian defense plan for what 
might happen if a nuclear attack is made on this country. 
They estimate the scores of millions who would surely die by 
blast and heat, and those who might be saved if they are 
protected against fallout. They study ways in which survivors 
might crawl out of their shelters and bury the dead. They 
try to devise methods by which broken, ruined communities 
might re-establish contact with each other and rebuild some 
semblance of civilized order. Such events are so frightful 
that we shrink from thinking of them just as we shrink from 
looking at the picture of Abraham and Isaac. Have we, any 
more than he, the right to sacrifice our children even for a 
high purpose? 

This is a terrible story, but in many ways it is not as terri- 
ble as the story of the Cross. Abraham may have been mis- 
taken in his interpretation of the will of God, but certainly 
he was no more mistaken than Caiaphas, the high priest, who 
plotted the death of Jesus with the words: "It is expedient 
that one man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation should not perish." Abraham's devotion may have 
been blind and primitive while the zeal of the enemies of 
Jesus was civilized, perverted, and self-righteous. One would 
have destroyed an innocent child; the other nailed the per- 
fect innocence of a mature man to a cross of torture. 

Probably the story of Abraham and Isaac was partly a pro- 
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test against needless human sacrifice. It was meant to show 
that one need not commit such appalling acts in the name 
of worship and obedience. In this way the story speaks to 
assure us that needless suffering is a disgrace and must be 
eliminated. Sickness and pain, misery and poverty, are an 
offense to God, an offense for which we should feel ashamed 
and which we should do all in our power to remove. On the 
cross Jesus said, "I thirst," admitting his anguish and asking 
for relief. He was no stoic who would pretend that he was 
untouched by weakness and suffering. He would have little 
sympathy with the comfortable people who complacently 
assert that the hardship of others is good for their moral 
fiber. He, who had no place to lay his head, would have 
little in common with the well-fed, privileged folk who claim 
that others have too high a standard of living. Certainly he 
would have repudiated the views of the theologians who once 
opposed the use of anesthetics in childbirth on the quaint 
scriptural ground that such pain was the penalty for Eve's 
disobedience. 

While Abraham's story was partly a protest against need- 
less sacrifice, it contains other, profounder, insights also that 
deepen our understanding of the Cross. 

Abraham knew that all he had came from God. He was 
under no illusion that he owned his life, his will, his family, 
and even his beloved child. All these things belonged to 
God, and if God called him to give them up, then give them 
up he must. 

We also know that nothing we have is ours alone. Even 
our country does not allow us to think so. She claims our 
wealth for the common good, and in time of danger, she 
demands the sacrifice of our sons and of ourselves. 

Our Lord knew that his life was not his own. At the be- 
ginning of his ministry, he had resisted Satan's suggestion 
that he undertake his vocation for his own purposes, that he 
use his ministry for his own aggrandizement. This renuncia- 
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tion was continued in the surrender of his own will in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. It was completed upon the cross, 
and it was fulfilled at the end when he said, "Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit/' 

Abraham not only was confronted with a call to make a 
costly sacrifice, but also was compelled to make another 
human being pay for his obedience. 

We face similar problems in milder yet subtler ways. What 
right have we to ask our children to share in our personal 
sacrifices or even to conform to our own somewhat noncon- 
forming standards? We may believe that the practices of 
the community in which we live are wrong in many respects. 
We may think that the children have too much done for 
them, and that they are given too many things. We may 
feel that their lives are overplanned, that they are Insuffi- 
ciently disciplined. We may fear that they are coming to 
accept luxuries as privileges taken for granted. Shall we 
treat our children differently than other people treat theirs, 
demanding from them things that other parents do not re- 
quire? The issue comes into sharper focus for the missionary 
doctor who takes his family off to an African village or brings 
them up as residents of another country. Shall they live by 
Western standards, thus creating a gulf between themselves 
and the people whom they serve in the name of Christ? If 
not, shall he deprive his own children, sacrificing them to a 
cause which they have not chosen? May they not later come 
to feel that they have been used as puppets for their parent's 
godliness? I once heard children who had grown up in a slum 
rectory complain that their parents never gave them the love 
that was rightfully theirs. Such questions make vivid the 
awful dilemma of the Christians of early centuries, who were 
forced to choose between renouncing their faith and leaving 
their children as orphans. We do know that orphanages were 
established in those days to care for children whose parents 
had chosen death rather than apostasy. 
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Soren Kierkegaard showed a remarkable understanding of 
this problem in his meditations on Abraham and Isaac. In 
one meditation he wrote: 

It was early morning, Abraham rose and had the asses saddled, 
he left the tent and Isaac with him, but Sarah watched from the 
casement as they went down the valley until they disappeared 
from sight. For three days they rode in silence and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth day Abraham said not a word but lifted up 
his eyes and saw Mt. Moriah afar off. He left his servants behind 
him and led Isaac by the hand as they climbed the mountain 
alone. But Abraham said to himself, "I cannot hide from 
Isaac where this path is leading him." He stood still, he laid his 
hand on Isaac's head in blessing and Isaac bowed down to re- 
ceive the blessing. And Abraham's countenance was that of a 
father, his eyes gentle, his voice encouraging. But Isaac could 
not understand him, his soul could not rise to him; he embraced 
Abraham's knees, he prayed at his feet, implored him to save 
his young life for the bright promise of the future, reminded 
him of the joy of Abraham's tent, spoke of sorrow and loneliness. 
Then Abraham lifted him up and led him by the hand and his 
words were full of consolation and encouragement. But Isaac 
could not understand him. . . . For a moment Abraham turned 
his face away from his son and when Isaac saw his face again, 
it had changed, his eyes were wild and he was terrible to look 
upon. He seized Isaac by the shoulders and threw him to the 
ground and said, "Foolish youth, do you believe that I am your 
father? I am an idol-worshipper. Do you believe it is God's 
command? No, it is my own pleasure." Then Isaac trembled 
and cried out in terror, "God in Heaven, have mercy on me! 
God of Abraham, have mercy on me! I have no father on 
earth, be thou my father!" And Abraham said softly to himself, 
"Father in Heaven, I thank thee. It is better that he should 
believe me inhuman than that he should lose faith in thee." 

Here is the picture of a man so anxious to protect the 
honor of God, so eager to guard his child's faith in God that 
he prefers that Isaac should blame him rather than God for 
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a deed he was about to commit even though he knew that 
God was responsible. This may lead us to defend the honor 
of God to our own children, to build up their faith, rather 
than desperately to justify ourselves to them. It may help 
save us from blaming others, blaming life, blaming God, in 
what we say to them and by our own example. 

In other imaginative reconstructions of this scene Kierke- 
gaard wrote: 

Then they returned home and Sarah hastened to meet them; 
but Isaac had lost his faith. No word of this has ever been men- 
tioned in the world, and Isaac never spoke to anyone of what 
he had seen and Abraham never suspected that anyone had 
seen it. ... From that day Abraham grew old. He could not 
forget that God had demanded this of him. Isaac prospered as 
before, but Abraham's eyes were darkened and he knew no more 
joy- 
Through this story, there is an echo of the scene at the 
cross when our Lord dismissed his mother to the care of his 
beloved disciple. All through his ministry, he had been 
forced to sacrifice his mother as well as himself. He, the 
oldest son, had left her and his brothers to care for their own 
home in Nazareth. He had behaved in ways she could not 
understand, ways that seemed most strange to her. Now she 
stood watching all his shame and pain and desolation. She 
heard him say, "Woman, behold thy son"; heard him say 
to John, "Behold thy mother." Then John took her away, 
out of her son's life. 

It has been said that Mary, like all people, needed to be 
saved through the life and death of her son Christ. Only 
as she surrendered him as a son could she accept him as her 
saviour. Only because she was led away from the cross could 
she share in the joy of the resurrection. Only then could she 
know the risen Christ no longer as her son, but as her Lord. 
The story of Abraham and Isaac is also linked with the 
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Cross by the deep despair involved in both events, the 
despair Kierkegaard understood when he wrote: "Abraham's 
eyes were darkened and he knew no more joy/' Darkness was 
over the entire scene when our Lord cried out on the cross, 
"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me." 

Most of all, this story reveals Abraham's faith. For Isaac was 
the child through whom God had promised to carry on the 
holy people, when he called Abraham to leave his father's 
house to go to a new land. It seemed that all God's hopes, 
as well as Abraham's hopes, were fastened on this child. 
When Isaac had asked, "Behold the fire and the wood; but 
where is the lamb for a burnt offering?", Abraham had re- 
plied, "God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering." 

Jesus Christ began his ministry with the proclamation that 
the kingdom of God was at hand, and he regarded himself 
as the instrument of establishing that kingdom. Then op- 
position developed, and the Cross became inevitable. Still 
Jesus trusted his father to fulfill his purpose through him. 
"I, when I am lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to 
myself/' (John 12:32) 

God continues to demand sacrifices from us. Some of 
them we understand. For many of them we see the need. 
Others seem as meaningless, as mysterious, and as pointless 
as that of Abraham's. Yet God always provides the lamb. 
Sometimes he takes away the necessity for the sacrifice at the 
very last minute. Sometimes he endures it with us. Beyond 
it always lies the joy of Easter Day, the certainty of God's 
inevitable victory and ours as a part of his. For through his 
angel, God assured Abraham: "Because you have done this, 
and have not withheld your only son I will indeed bless you, 
and I will multiply your descendants as the stars of heaven 
and as the sand which is on the seashore . . . and by your 
descendants shall all the nations of the earth bless themselves, 
because you have obeyed my voice." 

Few promises have been so abundantly filled. Few other 
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peoples have been so multiplied as have the children of 
Abraham. They include both his physical descendants in the 
old Israel and his spiritual descendants in the new Israel, the 
Christian Church. Indeed we cannot leave this story of 
Abraham without confessing the manner in which Christians 
through the centuries have used Jews as scapegoats for their 
sins and as lambs for sacrifices Christians themselves would 
not make. The ritual murder almost accomplished on Mt. 
Moriah has had its debased counterpart in pogroms and mas- 
sacres which have disgraced Christian history, and its awful, 
perverted echo in the slaughter of six million children of 
Abraham at the hands of leaders of a nation with a long 
Christian tradition. Responsibility rests with those on both 
sides of this tragic chasm, although Christians, having had 
the greater power, have acquired the greater guilt. Yet God's 
promise will not be completely fulfilled until reconciliation 
has erased the stain of centuries and until all Israel, old and 
new, become one holy people under one redeeming Lord. 



10 PERFECTED BY HIS OFFERING 



For since the law has but a shadow of the good things to 
come instead of the true form of these realities, it can 
never, by the same sacrifices which are continually offered 
year after year, make perfect those who draw near. Other- 
wise, would they not have ceased to be offered? If the 
worshipers had once been cleansed, they would no longer 
have any consciousness of sin. But in these sacrifices 
there is a reminder of sin year after year. For it is im- 
possible that the blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sins. 

Consequently, when Christ came into the world, he 
said, 

"Sacrifices and offerings thou has not desired, 

but a body hast thou prepared for me; 

in burnt offerings and sin offerings thou hast taken no 
pleasure. 

Then I said, "Lo, I have come to do thy will, O God/ 

as it is written of me in the roll of the book/' 
When he said above, "Thou hast neither desired nor 
taken pleasure in sacrifices and offerings and burnt offer- 
ings and sin offerings" (these are offered according to the 
law) , then he added, "Lo, I have come to do thy will/' He 
abolishes the first in order to establish the second. And by 
that will we have been sanctified through the offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ once for all. 

And every priest stands daily at his service, offering re- 
peatedly the same sacrifices, which can never take away 
sins. But when Christ had offered for all time a single 
sacrifice for sins, he sat down at the right hand of God, 
then to wait until his enemies should be made a stool 
for his feet. For by a single offering he has perfected for 
all time those who are sanctified. And the Holy Spirit 
also bears witness to us; for after saying, 
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"This is the covenant that I will malce with them 

after those days, says the Lord: 

I will put my laws on their hearts, 

and write them on their minds/' 
then he adds, 

"I will remember their sins and their misdeeds no 

more." 

Where there is forgiveness of these, there is no longer 
any offering for sin. 

Therefore, brethren, since we have confidence to enter 
the sanctuary by the blood of Jesus, by the new and liv- 
ing way which he opened for us through the curtain, that 
is, through his 5esh, and since we have a great priest 
over the house of God, let us draw near with a true heart 
in full assurance of faith, with our hearts sprinkled clean 
from an evil conscience and our bodies washed with pure 
water. Let us hold fast the confession of our hope with- 
out wavering, for he who promised is faithful; and let us 
consider how to stir up one another to love and good 
worts, not neglecting to meet together, as is the habit 
of some, but encouraging one another, and all the more 
as you see the Day drawing near. 

Hebrews 10:1-25 



This passage assumes a world very different from ours. It 
comes from a society almost as strange as the one in which 
a man could feel that God called him to sacrifice his own 
son. 

Here is a picture of the temple sacrifices. It is hard for 
us to imagine the sights, the noises, and the smells at the 
Temple at Jerusalem, and to visualize the days when people 
came from all over Palestine and from the lands beyond to 
worship there. It is revolting to recall that animals, such as 
lambs, pigeons, and doves, were actually offered and killed. 
Even more incredible to us is the fact that people believed 
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that such offerings made a difference to God; somehow made 
them right with God; in some mysterious way made up for 
the sins they had committed. 

Once I was a guest at a meeting of the Explorer's Club, 
composed of men intensely interested in what is happening 
all over the world. There I saw some pictures of a tribe mak- 
ing its annual sacrifice to a crocodile. Crocodiles infest the 
water near where this tribe lives, and they are believed to be 
divine. Every year a bull is killed, and the meat placed near 
the water's edge. Then in a mood half-serious, half-jovial 
which combines worship and carnival, the people wait at a 
safe distance for a crocodile to come and eat the meat. 

Sacrifices like that are being offered today. Is it all a 
strange aberration, a childish superstition? Are these games 
from the childhood of the race, which we no longer play now 
that we have grown up, or do such savage survivals point to 
something deeply and permanently imbedded within the 
human spirit? Are they faint shadows of a solid reality, or 
are they perversions of true religion? 

We do well not to forget that Jesus went to Jerusalem to 
observe the Passover Festival. Nor can we escape the fact 
that the Christian Eucharist is intimately associated with 
that ancient festival, whether the Last Supper was actually a 
celebration of the Passover or a meal in preparation for it. 
The worship in the Temple ceased when Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Romans in A.D. 70. Orthodox Jews pray 
for the restoration of the Temple, but they would surely be 
embarrassed should such a restoration become a genuine pos- 
sibility and should the revival of the sacrifices be seriously 
proposed. Long before our Lord's time the synagogue had 
replaced the Temple as the center of devotion for most 
Jews. It may be significant, however, that, once the Temple 
disappeared, Judaism largely ceased to be a missionary reli- 
gion. 

What led men to offer sacrifices in their worship? Why, in 
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the words of the Epistle to the Hebrews, did "every priest 
stand daily at his service, offering repeatedly the same sacri- 
fices, which can never take away sins"? 

Sacrifices are a reflection of man's profound sense of guilt, 
his sense of alienation, of lostness, and apartness from God. 
Guilt-feelings may he bad, may be quite unreasonable and 
destructive, may be a sign of an unhealthy mind and of sick 
emotions. We often feel guilty about the wrong things. We 
may assume blame for evils for which we have no responsibil- 
ity. Yet underneath all these unhealthy and false guilt-feel- 
ings, there is a true awareness that we are guilty and sep- 
arated. We sense that a terrible gap exists between ourselves 
and God. We feel that we deserve punishment. Sometimes 
we feel it so much that we find ways of punishing ourselves. 
A murderer will unconsciously leave clues that are sure to 
lead to his arrest, or a rebellious girl will bear a child out of 
wedlock in order to injure her parents or to bring pain upon 
herself. 

Many reasons are given for the punishment of criminals. 
Society must be protected by the incarceration of the of- 
fenders. Potential malefactors will be deterred from engag- 
ing in crimes if they know the penalty they will receive after 
they are caught. However, most discussion of punishment, 
particularly among those who have been damaged by crime, 
is outrage and an emotional cry for retribution. "He should 
be made to pay for that/' "I know that I did wrong and 
must pay for it." "He should not be let out of prison until 
he has paid his debt to society." 

All such talk is rather senseless, Paying a fine might be 
called paying a debt to society, for at least the money could 
be used for the public good; but how does a man pay a debt 
to society by going to prison? The state spends large sums 
of money in order to convict him, and even more money 
supporting him in prison. Still, the law provides that the 
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more serious the offense, the longer time the criminal must 
spend behind bars, even though it will cost that much 
more to keep him there. Moreover, he will probably be in 
no better condition to return to society after fifteen years 
than after five years. There is no wisdom in such a system 
except as a way of saying, "This offense was serious, and we 
must brand it as serious/' The same feeling causes public 
officials to be held up to contempt and ridicule after they 
have made bad mistakes, even though such mistakes may 
have involved no more than honest errors of judgment. 

A similar reaction demands that careless people be pun- 
ished for an accident, even though no amount of punishment 
can bring the dead back to life, or rebuild a home destroyed 
by fire. Sensitive people will go back over their actions at the 
time of an accident to a stranger or a friend, to a spouse or 
a child, and ask themselves, "What could I have done dif- 
ferently?" or lament, "If only I had acted more quickly." 

This insatiable desire to blame can be useless and evil, yet 
it says something to man about himself as a moral creature, 
something about the moral law which most of us can never 
forget. 

Whenever men have taken God's justice seriously, they 
have realized how unjust they were. Whenever they have 
glimpsed the splendor of God's holiness, they have known 
how unclean they were. The more we see of the righteous- 
ness of God, the more we know how evil we are. 

So we try to bridge the gap. One way of doing this is to 
offer sacrifices. The small boy brings polished apples to his 
teacher. An unfaithful husband, ever so politely, brings flow- 
ers to his wife. We look for scapegoats, for someone upon 
whom we may project our guilt, just as the Hebrew people 
loaded their sins on a goat and drove it off in the vain hope 
of having the animal take the sins from them. 

What the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews sees is that 
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all such sacrifices are in the end meaningless. They are 
pathetic efforts that have no reality. "It is impossible for 
the blood of bulls and goats to take away sin/ 7 just as it is 
impossible for a handsome apple to make up for a small boy's 
continued, wilful disobedience, or for beautiful flowers to 
take away a wife's sense of desertion and betrayal. Badly 
broken bonds must be healed by forgiveness, not sacrifice. 
Likewise, Jesus on the cross accepts the result of man's sin 
in forgiving love. 

This is what the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
meant when he wrote: 

We have been sanctified by the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all. ... By one offering he has perfected for 
all time those who are sanctified. ... I will put my laws on 
their hearts and write them on their minds ... I will remem- 
ber their sins and their misdeeds no more. Where there is for- 
giveness there is no longer any offering for sin. (New English 
Bible) 

This is called the doctrine of the Atonement. Our belief 
that the offering of Christ did what all other sacrifices could 
never accomplish, that is, restored the broken relationship 
between ourselves and God. Atonement also means "atone- 
ment." It is God's act by which we are made one with him. 

At the center of the Temple was the Holy of Holies, cur- 
tained off by a veil, into which no one ever went save the 
high priest who entered once a year to offer sacrifices of 
atonement on behalf of all Israel. The Passion story states 
that when our Lord died on the cross the veil of the Temple 
was ripped in two from top to bottom. This was a sign 
that in his death God made the great outreach to us, estab- 
lishing a new relationship in which both his love and his 
moral integrity were alike made evident. 

Throughout Christian history, there have been many at- 
tempts to put into words the meaning of the death of Christ. 
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The Church has never had an official doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, although there have been a number of theories ad- 
vanced to explain it. One of these is known as the "ransom 
theory/' Because of his sin, man had fallen under the rule of 
the devil. Christ died as a ransom to the devil, and then in 
the resurrection Satan lost even the ransom. Later there arose 
what is called the "substitutionary theory/ 7 developed by 
St. Anselm in medieval England along feudal lines. Man as 
God's vassal offended the honor of his creator and had to 
pay a penalty. Because of his sinful nature, he was in no 
position to make such restitution. Christ took his place, and 
he paid the penalty. Because of this sacrifice, God restored 
all mankind to his favor. 

None of the explanations are entirely satisfactory. All of 
them are attempts to show that God loves us, that he frees 
us from the power of evil, but that this love, forgiveness, 
and freedom are given at tremendous cost to him. 

A remarkable understanding of this was shown in a French 
motion picture The Baker's Wife that appeared some years 
ago. The wife of a baker in a little French town ran away 
with a shepherd. The baker continued to love his wife, 
longed for her and kept his ovens warm, hoping she would 
return. She came back. He was eager to forgive her, but 
he also needed to be sure that she was repentant rather than 
just mildly regretful. Lying on the hearth was a cat. The 
baker turned upon the cat and violently reproached it for 
its selfishness, its ingratitude, and its philandering. In this 
way he was able to communicate to his wife his feeling about 
the wrong which she had done while at the same time he 
forgave her. 

Our Lord said, "It is finished/' What was finished on the 
Cross was the perfect obedience that made it possible for 
God to absorb our disobedience and to point to the way 
by which our rebellion might be turned to devotion. 

His was the single offering by which he perfected for all 
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time those who are being made holy through him. In the 
great words of the Prayer of Consecration at Holy Com- 
munion, we give glory to God, "for that thou of thy tender 
mercy didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the Cross for our redemption; who made there (by 
his one oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of 
the whole world." This is expressed in two lines of a well- 
known hymn : 

Look Father, look on his anointed face, 
And only look on us as found in him. 

Obviously this cannot mean that we were made morally 
perfect by the death of Christ. Rather it means that through 
him has been established a relationship with God that can 
provide the way by which we may constantly grow toward 
perfection. The powers of evil have been destroyed in prin- 
ciple, and one day they will be destroyed in fact, for they 
have already been defeated in the most decisive of battles: 
that fought on Calvary. 

After years of agony and doubt Martin Luther said, "God 
has taken care of my salvation/' This, too, is implied in the 
Letter to the Hebrews: "Let us hold fast the confession of 
our hope without wavering, for he who promised is faithful; 
let us consider how to stir up one another to love and good 
works. . . ." 

God has taken care of our salvation. This is one thing 
about which we need not worry. We rightly worry about 
whether or not we are responding to God, about whether 
or not we want the love and joy that he offers us. We 
must be concerned about the extent to which we are giving 
them to others. What we never need to worry about is 
earning that love. Nor need we doubt his eagerness to hold 
on to us and to forgive us. This eagerness is never limited 
by his desire, but only by our response. We may approach 
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the future with confidence and the end of our lives with 
faith, for now we know that enthroned in heaven is the 
Lamb who has been offered and slain for us. It is Christ, 
who died and has risen again, who is at the right hand of 
God. He intercedes for us and nothing can separate us from 
his love. 



11 



HEALED BY HIS WOUNDS 



Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, he shall be ex- 
alted and extolled, and be very high. 

Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the 
arm of the Lord revealed? 

For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and 
as a root out of a dry ground; he hath no form nor come- 
liness; and when we shall see him, there is no beauty 
that we should desire him. 

He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were our faces 
from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows; yet we did esteem him stricfcen, smitten of God, 
and afflicted. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed. 

All we like sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. 

He was taken from prison and from judgment; and who 
shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of 
the land of the living; for the transgression of my people 
was he stricfcen. 

And he made his grave with the wiclced, and with the 
rich in his death; because he had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth. 

Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him 
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to grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering for 
sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and 
the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied: by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify 
many; for he shall bear their iniquities. 

Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, 
and he shall divide the spoil with the strong; because 
he hath poured out his soul unto death: and he was 
numbered with the transgressors; and he bare the sin of 
many, and made intercession for the transgressors. 

Isaiah 52:13 53:1-12 



These are some of the most familiar verses in the Old Testa- 
ment. In them is a portrait of the suffering servant of God. 
So magnificently did Handel interpret this passage in his 
great oratorio The Messiah, that the words almost sing out 
as they are read. 

It is one of the poems composed by an unknown prophet 
whose work was added to the Book of Isaiah. He may have 
been one of a school of prophets who looked to Isaiah as a 
source of insight and strength. Writing near the end of the 
Babylonian exile, about the middle of the sixth century be- 
fore Christ, this man proclaimed a message of hope to a 
sorely discouraged people. He told them that their exile 
was coming to an end and encouraged them to return home, 
to rebuild ruined Jerusalem, and to re-create their country's 
life. 

When he speaks of the servant who had neither beauty 
nor comeliness, who was despised and rejected by men, he 
probably meant Israel herself. Possibly lie had in mind the 
righteous remnant of Israel, who in their exile had continued 
faithful to the God of their fathers and who had understood 
their country's calling and destiny. He was assuring them 
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that, though they were poor, oppressed, misused, and de- 
spised, God had chosen them, and that he still loved them. 
He would use even their sufferings for his purpose. They 
were destined to bring God's truth to all nations, indeed, 
to the very ends of the earth. What courage these bold 
assurances must have given to the weary pilgrims as they 
set out across the barren desert to a devastated land and a 
city in shambles. In some such way, a great Polish or Finnish 
patriot might write to his people today. A similar song might 
be sung in secret places in Czechoslovakia. 

Although this prophet was thinking of his own people in 
his own time, his hopes were fulfilled, with a wonder of 
which he would never have dreamed, in the Passion of 
Jesus Christ. As you read this passage, imagine yourself 
standing near the Cross. "He had no form of comeliness 
that we should look at him, and no beauty that we should 
desire him. He was despised and rejected of men, a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; and we hid as it were 
our faces from him; he was despised and we esteemed him 
not." 

It is comforting to know that this is the man whom God 
sent and through whom God acted. It is reassuring to recall 
that this was the way God chose to come into human life. 
He did not come as the strongest man or the cleverest man 
or the most popular man. If he had come as any of these, 
we might vainly imagine that to be a Christian is to emulate 
a superman rather than to receive new life from the Son of 
God. 

Some years ago, a friend and I were talking about the 
words which we might put on Christmas cards that would 
go with pictures of the Nativity and, at the same time, bring 
out the paradox of strength and weakness. We thought of 
a line from I Corinthians: "The weakness of God is stronger 
than men." We considered a sentence from the Nicene 
Creed: "He shall come again with glory. 3 " Then my friend 
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suggested this text might be put under the Nativity picture: 
"He hath no form nor comeliness; and when we shall see 
him there is no beauty that we should desire him." 

Indeed, the beauty of Christmas is beheld only by the 
eye of faith, glorifying the wretched, dirty, dank stable, just 
as the glory of the Cross is understood only by those who 
believe that the weakness of God is stronger than men. Only 
such faith would ever design the type of crucifix known as 
the "Christus Rex" where Christ is shown reigning in glory 
from the cross. 

One year the Holy Week editorial in the magazine Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, related an account of how Principal Selbie 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, surprised his congregation by 
reading one of the Passion narratives on a Sunday near 
Christmas. The worshipers thought that he had made a 
grotesquely absent-minded mistake, but Dr. Selbie pointed 
out that he had not erred. He had deliberately read the 
Good Friday story as a reminder of what lay in store for 
the Baby whose birth the worshipers might otherwise have 
celebrated sentimentally. Commenting further, the editor- 
ial stated: "By the same token it might be appropriate for 
us to read the Passion narrative on Easter, and the Easter 
story on Good Friday. If we did so we might be saved from 
the twin heresies of unrelieved pessimism and unwarranted 
optimism/' 

"He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him; and with his stripes we are healed." 

We think of Jesus as a healer, for we remember how 
people came to him to be cured of their diseases and of 
their disorders. However, we have no impression of a zest- 
ful, healthy, hearty healer who is never sick himself and 
who by his example shows others how to be strong and 
healthy. Our Lord's healings were always costly. On one oc- 
casion he was moved with compassion for a diseased leper. 
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On another he was stirred with indignation that his preach- 
ing of the kingdom should be so constantly interrupted by 
demands on him to cure physical illness. He was amazed 
and distressed by the lack of faith in the father of the 
epileptic boy. "O faithless generation, how long am I to 
be with you? How long am I to bear with you?" (Mark 
9:18) When a woman with an issue of blood touched him y 
he actually felt power being drained out of him. He wept 
at the grave of Lazarus before he raised him from the dead. 
On the cross his strength ebbed far more quickly than usual 
in such executions. He, who healed others, was crucified in 
weakness. Therefore, he is the healer and the comforter 
of those who must endure pain as well as those whose pain 
is taken away. He is the companion of those who must live 
bravely with weakness as well as those to whom he can say, 
"Arise and walk/' He is the healer of those whose full cure 
can never come until the Kingdom itself comes, and death 
is destroyed. In fact, many prayers for healing can be hon- 
estly offered only with what might be called an "eschatologi- 
cal" understanding, that is, knowing that they will not be 
answered until the end; until God's full purpose for his re- 
deemed creation is achieved. 

All this was well put by a man suffering from a crippling 
case of arthritis who attended a healing mission and received 
the Laying on of Hands. Afterward, when asked what had 
happened, he replied, "Nothing was changed but everything 
was changed." "With his stripes, we are healed." 

He is the healer of those who suffer because of their own 
sins. This was shown graphically by the artist Grunewald, 
who many centuries ago painted a picture that was hung on 
the wall of a hospital for syphilitics. Grunewald painted a 
picture of the crucified Christ with the marks of that disease 
upon him. This may be strong meat for those accustomed 
to the gentle portraits of more refined eras. We must not 
confuse holiness with delicacy. Christ began life near the 
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filth of beasts, his feet were washed by the tears of a harlot, 
his head was anointed with perfume in the home of a leper, 
and he died on an instrument of torture that robbed a man 
of dignity long before it deprived him of life. The great 
Christian novelist Charles Williams wrote that the only word 
to describe a crucifixion was "obscene." "The chastisement 
of our peace was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed." 

"He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened 
not his mouth; like a lamb that is led to the slaughter, like 
a sheep who before its shearing is dumb, so he openeth not 
his mouth/' 

We who are accustomed to think about the words of 
Christ upon the cross would do well also to contemplate the 
silence of Christ on the cross, as well as his silence before 
Pilate. Pilate asked him, "Art thou the King of the Jews?" 
Jesus could not answer because he could have given no reply 
that Pilate would have understood. 

Often we would be wise to practice similar silence. When 
we are misunderstood, when we are unjustly accused, when 
our motives are misrepresented, we should be encouraged by 
the example of Christ, who said so little at the time of his 
trial and on the day of his death, yet whose silence spoke 
so eloquently of his trust in God and his compassion for man- 
kind. 

We have said that the prophet who composed this passage 
was thinking of all Israel as the suffering servant of God 
and that later the Church saw how his words were fulfilled 
in Christ. They are also fulfilled in the new Israel which is 
the Church of Christ. The Church is always truest to her 
vocation as the body of Christ when, like her Lord, she is 
more concerned with ministering to men than in building 
up herself. One great danger of the successful Church is 
that she will have little to say to those who fail. Another 
danger is that we shall come to think that the Church exists 
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for our own spiritual nurture rather than as a mission to 
the world. This distortion is reflected in the manner in 
which rather devout communicants fall into the role of con- 
sumers of religion. A true church does not have a mission 
or send out missionaries as much as it is a mission and its 
people are missionaries who are willing that the wounds of 
the world may be healed by their stripes. 

The prophet spoke to his nation, but he also speaks to 
all nations, particularly those nations who call themselves 
Christian, or whose citizens like to think that they live 
in a Christian land. It is hard to see how the diseases of 
the world can be healed unless some of the more fortunate 
peoples are willing to bear the stripes of others rather than 
to inflict wounds upon them or to prosper because of their 
poverty. 

Mahatma Gandhi was not a Christian, but he did com- 
bine some genuine understanding of Christ with the non- 
violent traditions of his own country. His character was an 
amazing blend of rare saintliness and political canniness. 
In the perspective of the Cross, his may have been a diluted 
form of Christian suffering, but it was deep and intense com- 
pared to the amount of sacrifice or suffering most Christians 
are prepared to accept for their faith. What Gandhi did, 
hastened his country's independence; and the way he did 
it, caused him to be received as a hero in the very nation 
against which he was contending. His work made it possible 
for the British to leave India with very little residual bit- 
terness, in fact, with much respect. 

Not long ago I heard a priest, then the rector of a parish 
in New York attended by a very mixed group of races, state 
that white Americans are indeed fortunate that Negroes 
have been patient for so long. He related a story that some 
Negro members of his parish told him. During their driv- 
ing across the Middle West, they never knew whether a 
motel would rent them accommodations or a restaurant 
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would serve them a meal. This priest was particularly amazed 
at the cairn way in which his parishioners talked about the 
refusals they had encountered and the insults which they had 
received. He said that they even laughed about them as if 
it were all some kind of a game. 

I am afraid we cannot count on such response any longer, 
for increasing numbers of oppressed people are becoming 
very tired of our being healed by their stripes. Our only 
salvation lies in our being healed by our Lord's stripes and 
then having the patience to endure our own and the charity 
to share those of others. This we can do knowing that God 
bears them too; that in all our affliction he is afflicted. 

In Archibald MacLeish's J.B., a play that largely lacks the 
biblical understanding found in the Book of Job, there are 
these apt lines : 

God is there too in the desperation 
I do not know why God should strike 
But God is what is stricken also. 

This was understood by the martyred German Christian 
pastor Dietrich Bonhoeffer when he wrote in his meditation 
Discipleship and the Cross: "God is a God who bears." 
"By his stripes we are healed." 



DEATH INTO LIFE 



Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; hav- 
ing your conversation honest among the Gentiles: that, 
whereas they speak against you as evildoers, they may by 
your good works, which they shall behold, glorify God in 
the day of visitation. 

Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; 

Or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him 
for the punishment of evildoers, and for the praise of them 
that do well. 

For so is the will of God, that with well doing ye may 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: 

As free, and not using your liberty for a cloak of mali- 
ciousness, but as the servants of God. 

Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. 
Honor the king. 

Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not 
only to the good and gentle, but also to the froward. 

For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 

For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, when ye do well, 
and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with 
God. 

For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should fol- 
low his steps: 

Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 

Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered, he threatened not, but committed himself to him 
that judgeth righteously: 
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Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto right- 
eousness; by whose stripes ye were healed. 

For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now returned 
unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 

I Peter 2: 11-2 5 



This passage bears the name of St. Peter. He may have writ- 
ten it in Rome in A.D. 60 when Nero was emperor. Perhaps 
St. Paul had already been executed, and Peter expected per- 
secution to become more intense and knew he might soon 
suffer death for his faith. Possibly the epistle was written 
later under the name of Peter by an unknown Christian who 
was sure that he was saying the same kind of thing that 
Peter would have said near the time of his martyrdom. 

Peter had a long memory. He remembered the day more 
than thirty years before when Jesus had come to his boat on 
the beach by the Sea of Galilee and called to him and his 
brother Andrew, "Follow me, and I will make you become 
fishers of men." He remembered the day at Caesarea Phi- 
lippi when Jesus had asked, "Who do you say that I am?" 
Peter blurted out, "You are the Christ." Later came the 
humiliating aftermath when Jesus warned his disciples of 
his suffering and death. Peter rebuked him, only to have 
our Lord turn upon him with the scathing rejoinder, "Get 
behind me, Satan/' 

Peter never forgot his part in the events of the Passion, his 
confident boasting that he would be loyal to the end, his 
futile attack on the servant of the high priest in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, and then his terrified flight. He still cringed 
when he thought of how he had crept back to the court- 
yard in the cold and breaking darkness of Good Friday, and 
had denied that he had ever known his master, then how 
he had rushed out into the street, a broken, weeping, hope- 
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less man. He remembered how the risen Christ had re- 
kindled hope at the time when, humanly speaking, all was 
hopeless. He remembered the breakfast together at which 
he received from Jesus the thrice-pronounced commission, 
"Feed my sheep." 

This Peter did. Beginning in Jerusalem with three thou- 
sand converts on the day of Pentecost, he gathered great 
flocks for a generation. Now, near the end of his life he 
wrote, encouraging all of them to continue faithful in per- 
secution and suffering. "For you were straying like sheep, 
but have now returned to the Shepherd and Guardian o 
your souls." 

He who faithfully tended the sheep of Christ had not for- 
gotten that at one time he had been a miserable lost sheep 
himself. Nor did his days of straying end after the Resur- 
rection. Signs of his former fear and vacillation are to be 
seen later in his life, particularly in the way he behaved 
under tension. This was shown at the time when the infant 
Church was confronted with questions about the place of 
gentile Christians: To what extent must they be required 
to keep the Jewish law? Could Jewish Christians forget the 
strict taboo against eating a religious meal with Gentiles and 
partake of the Holy Communion on an unsegregated basis? 
Peter's influence and leadership was on the side of freedom 
and inclusiveness, and the Church made the decisions that 
made it possible for Christianity to become a world religion 
rather than simply another Jewish sect. Afterward Peter 
went to Antioch and ate with the Gentiles. Then some 
Christians from the stricter Jewish party arrived. At that 
point Peter became afraid and withdrew from the common 
meals. Paul then opposed him to his face. He sarcastically 
referred to him as a reputed pillar of the church and accused 
him of acting insincerely. 

Because Peter never entirely stopped straying, his words 
speak to us. They are very closely paraphrased in the Gen- 
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eral Confession. "We have erred and strayed from thy ways 
like lost sheep." Over and over again we repeat this, con- 
tinuing to rely on God's promises, continuing to trust in 
his mercy. We hope that by God's grace we may do better 
than we have before, yet we know the deadly persistence of 
sin in the lives of the redeemed, even in the lives of the saints. 
Not the least of the miracles of the gospel is the miracle of 
repeated forgiveness. We confess, are forgiven; sin again, 
confess again, are forgiven again. This happens regardless 
of whether our confession takes the form of a common prayer 
made together with other members of the congregation, or 
whether it is offered alone in secret prayer to God, or whether 
it is uttered privately in the presence of a priest represent- 
ing the whole Church of God. Our uneasiness about re- 
peated confession is ironically revealed in the manner in 
which those who confess by one method will cast doubt on 
the sincerity of those who confess by another. Thus, a man 
who Sunday after Sunday says the General Confession in 
church or the Lord's Prayer with its petition, "Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us," 
and then behaves very much as he behaved before, will 
self-righteously scorn those who confess their sins to a priest, 
and then go out and commit them all over again. 

The matter was put in better perspective by a member of 
Alcoholics Anonymous who said in a picturesque way: "The 
alcoholic trying to stop drinking is like a baby learning to 
walk. He keeps falling down, and you must be patient with 
him and help him up, over and over again." We find that we 
are picked up. Our father sees his prodigal children a great 
way off, not just once, but after any number of misspent 
adventures. He never gets tired of welcoming us, of restor- 
ing us, and feeding us. The terrible danger is not that he 
will stop watching for us, but that we will become so ac- 
customed to life in a far country that we shall no longer 
have any wish to return. 
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On Good Friday, all the year's repentance is gathered up 
in a much deeper act of repentance, and all the forgiveness 
that we have received is immeasurably strengthened as we 
come to the end of our watch before the Cross and marvel 
again at this incredible act of divine charity and compassion. 
We have tried to interpret it and have found that words 
come only to the edge of its meaning. The dancer Pavlova 
was once asked to describe the meaning of a certain dance 
she had just performed. Her reply was, "Do you think I 
would have danced it if I could have said it?" If we were 
to ask our Lord about the meaning of his Cross, he might 
answer, "Do you think I would have died that death if I 
could have said it?" Here is demonstrated the limitation of 
any way of life based on ethics only and the sterility of any 
religion that consists chiefly in the giving of good advice. 

This farewell message from St. Peter gathers up many of 
the things that we have written earlier about the other Good 
Friday lessons by showing that Christ finds us prodigals and 
makes us pilgrims. He finds us wanting to be good but 
having so little virtue that we pridefully hoard that little. 
He forgives us and releases our courage to repent. He finds 
us enslaved by half-truths, dogmatic about our beliefs, and 
fearful about our doubts. He who is the truth walks with 
us in our search for truth even when the way leads through 
the shadows. He finds us anxious about our possessions, 
about our talents, about our families, and about our friend- 
ships. He leads us to offer them all to God to be used ac- 
cording to his will. He finds us shamed with guilt, and he 
reaches out in pardon, carrying the guilt with us. He finds 
us weak and sick and heals us by his stripes. Now with him 
we may commit ourselves, all that we have and all that we 
are, to the care of his Father. 

St. Peter begins this passage with the salutation: "Dearly 
beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims." The New 
English Bible renders these words: "Dear friends, I "beg 
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you as aliens in a foreign land." Pilgrim, alien, exile, stranger; 
all these words indicate the situation of a Christian in this 
world. We are also colonists here. (Dr. Moffatt translates 
a sentence in St. Paul's Epistle to the Philippians: "We are 
a colony of heaven/' [3:20]) 

For we are to live in this world, enjoy it, and seek to im- 
prove it, while remembering that our final allegiance can be 
given to no place, no country, no person, not even to the 
whole of humanity. Our one unconditional loyalty is to God 
himself. We are the advance agents of the kingdom he has 
already established through the Death and Resurrection of his 
son. Here we are colonists. Colonists seek to create in some 
far-off place a replica of their native country. They do not 
despise the land in which they are living. Good colonists 
love it and are devoted to its people. They try to implant 
upon it much of the spirit and at least some of the ways of 
the nation from which they came. 

Colonizers are not popular anymore, for we have come to 
the time of history where no nation, or people, can expect 
to establish a colony somewhere else on this earth, or to 
rule over other people, even for their own good. This is 
the age of liquidation of colonies. 

While it would be arrogant for us to go to any part of 
this earth as colonizers for our nation, it is not arrogant for 
us to go anywhere as colonizers for the kingdom of God. 
Indeed it is our duty to work and pray and give that God's 
kingdom will come, and his will be done on earth. It is 
not arrogant but obedient for the citizens of the kingdom 
of heaven to make this world into a colony of that kingdom 
and to extend the rule of its sovereign over every segment 
of our common life. 

It is no accident that concern for space exploration arose 
first in a Christian culture, for Christians have always been 
strangers and pilgrims, at least whenever they have been 
true to their faith. We are the heirs of an ever-changing 
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tradition. We are the descendants of holy men who have 
always been on the move ever since the time that the Lord 
said to Abraham, "Go from your country and your kindred 
and your father's house to the land that I will show you/' 
Abraham was not a young man chosen for his vigor and 
keenness. He was seventy-five years old when he started on 
his adventures. We are strangers and pilgrims surrounded by 
a great cloud of witnesses who have preceded us, and we 
look to Jesus, "the pioneer and perfecter of our faith, who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, and is seated at the right hand of the throne 
of God/' (Hebrews 12:2) 

Imagination is required for comfortable, modern Chris- 
tians to regard themselves as strangers and pilgrims. Among 
the many blessings for which Americans need be particularly 
grateful at this present moment in history is that the effort 
to be good citizens and good Christians does not confront 
them with too sharp a conflict. In contrast, imagine the 
feelings of a twenty-year-old German who reads about the 
Eichmann trial and then begins to suspect that his parents 
were involved with what was going on in those days. Worse 
still, was the lot of Christians who lived in Germany during 
World War II and came to believe that their vocation 
was to pray and work for their country's defeat. They dis- 
covered what it meant to be a stranger, an alien, and an exile, 
on the face of the earth. Many Christians are learning it 
in China and Poland today; others may learn it in India 
and Africa tomorrow. Fervently we pray that no twist of 
fate will demand a similar choice from us, yet we know that 
our good fortune is a gift of God through our fathers rather 
than anything we have achieved for ourselves. Our Lord was 
crucified between two thieves; and sooner or later the sensi- 
tive Christian is likely to find himself an exile in New York 
or San Francisco, in London or Moscow, and in Havana or 
Peiping* Sooner or later the powers of this world will realize, 
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as did the wiser of Roman emperors, that here is something 
which must be obeyed or destroyed, that in the end they 
must kill Christ or die with him. 

For most Christians dying with Christ will not require 
anything as drastic as the Cross. Our exile will not demand 
an abrupt separation from our friends and neighbors, or as 
pilgrims we will not be called to journey to far-off places as 
missionaries or members of the Peace Corps, Some of us 
may be summoned to such errands. All of us need have 
alert minds and wills for whatever tasks God sends to us. 
Most of us, however, will continue in the same work, in 
the same surroundings, and will live with the same people 
Lent after Lent and from one Good Friday to the next. For 
us, the rather simple, almost commonplace counsel St. Peter 
gave to Christian pilgrims of the first century has significance. 
Most of them, too, went on doing the same things in the 
same way. They lived under a pagan emperor. Many of 
them were slaves. Still it is not inappropriate to apply St. 
Peter's words to our civic responsibilities or our particular 
work or to our efforts to find a balance between liberty and 
license. St. Peter still speaks of our need of patience when 
we are misused and criticized, of the wisdom of keeping 
cool in crises, and of practicing the love that covers a multi- 
tude of sins. 

Of a certain college president it was said, "He believed 
im his people and what they could do. He made the people 
there great because he believed them great." So Christ does 
for us. This was well expressed in a line from Auden's ora- 
torio For The Time Being: "Every invalid is Roland defend- 
ing the narrow pass against hopeless odds/' 

Kierkegaard wrote of the knight of faith, the Christian 
who seemed to live so much like other men yet who was 
different. He compared him to a ballet dancer who leaps 
into the air and then comes down in such a way as to con- 
tinue standing and then walking without falling. No dancer 
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can keep from faltering just a little as he comes to the 
ground. The knight of faith is one who can soar up into 
heaven and then is able to resume normal life again without 
falling. Even they 

falter for a moment and their faltering shows that they are 
strangers in the world. ... It is not necessary to watch them 
in the air, one need only watch them at the moment when 
they touch and have touched the earth then you will recognize 
them. To be able to fall in such a way as to appear at once 
standing and walking, to be able to transform the leap into life 
into a normal gait, to be able to express perfectly the sublime in 
terms of the pedestrian only the knight can do this and this is 
the single miracle. 

Above all we are aliens and exiles because, like Christ, 
we must be ready to leave this world at any time with our 
work in order whether it is today, tomorrow, or a great many 
years from now. 



Death came to Jesus Christ as a terrible and hideous en- 
emy. He did not resist it but accepted it; he passed through 
it and conquered it. 

No honest consideration of our Christian pilgrimage can 
avoid the facing of our own deaths any more than we can 
have a Christian gospel without a cross. 

Death is everywhere. Despite all the marvels of modern 
medicine, we are constantly reminded of the shortness and 
uncertainty of human life. The twentieth century has known 
wholesale death of man at the hand of man on a scale 
rarely paralleled in all history, and we fear that the worst is 
yet to come. 

Despite all this, death is one of the realities from which 
modern men tend to shy away. Talking about death is con- 
sidered as bad taste in some circles as talking about sex was 
regarded in the Victorian era. People do not die; they pass 
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away. Instead of undertakers, we have funeral directors. As 
Tillich puts it, in writing about contemporary funeral cus- 
toms, "The dead are not allowed to show that they are dead; 
they are transformed into a mask of the living/' 

Death cannot be escaped in so fatuous a way. Nor does 
Christianity give us any assurance about the immortality of 
the soul. Immortality is a Greek rather than a Hebrew doc- 
trine. It assumes that in addition to his body every man 
possesses a soul that is immortal and that death cannot 
destroy but only release from a bodily prison for a heavenly 
adventure. 

Neither the Bible nor modern science draws any such dis- 
tinction between body and soul. Body, mind, soul, and spirit 
make up one indivisible personality. When we die, we die 
completely. Every single bit of us dies. No single part of 
us can stand up to God and say, "You cannot destroy me/' 

We die without hope except the one glorious hope that 
God, who raised his son from the dead, will raise us to new 
life with him. Our pilgrimage will not end with death any 
more than our Lord's ministry ended on the cross. Even on 
Good Friday it is unreal and sentimental to preach or think 
or pray as if we did not know that Easter was just two days 
away. 

We believe that life has meaning because Jesus Christ 
could not be pushed out of it. Many people tried to push 
him out. Many people preferred a world without Christ to 
a world over which he was the Lord. They did their best 
to get rid of him, and on Good Friday it looked as if they 
had succeeded. Then back he came on Easter Day. 

If God cares enough about this world not to let go of 
it, we shall take courage to live in it more usefully and more 
hopefully. For we know that our work is not in vain. Our 
labor is not like the stroke of a convict breaking stones for 
prison walls that will enclose him or crush him. Instead it 
is the work of the builder whose efforts are used to create 
the city of God. 
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Jesus Christ was no idle visionary whose hopes were shat- 
tered by a sordid cross, nor an idealist of the sort whom men 
half-patronize and half-admire. He was no pious dreamer 
spinning tales of a future life that would take away the 
curse of this one. The symbol of the Resurrection is not 
pie in the sky bye and bye; it is Christ eating and drinking 
with the disciples right here on this earth after he had 
risen from the dead. He was not put out of history two 
thousand years ago. He will not be put out of history now, 
or a million years from now; not by wars or bombs or mis- 
siles or Communists or secularists or any other power in 
heaven or on earth. Whatever the future holds, he will be 
there, for he has promised to be with us until the end of 
the world. 

This is our only hope of eternal life. We believe that God 
does not act out of character, that because he loved us 
enough to make us and to call us, he will never cease lov- 
ing us. The time will never come when he will cast us away 
as old tools for which he has no more use or like old friends 
who no longer interest him. 

No one can prove the truth of eternal life. Once you 
learn to trust God you will not deny it. Our Lord says to 
his disciples: "In my Father's house are many mansions. If 
it were not so I would have told you." 

This is where our pilgrimage ends. St. Paul wrote: "All 
the promises of God find their Yes in him" (II Corinthians 
1:20). The promise of eternal life finds its Yes in Jesus 
Christ and is confirmed by the fact that he came back from 
the dead. 

Jesus died with the words: "Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit, for thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, thou God of 
truth." 

In such faith, we face all the complexities of our time 
and all the uncertainties of the future, amply fortified by the 
promises of God which have found their Yes in the risen 
Christ. 



(Continued from front flap) 

Apocrypha, and the New Testament as 
customarily assigned for Good Friday 

reading. These moving meditations cen- 
ter on the poignant phrases Offended 
by Virtue, Confronted by Truth, Tested 
by Sacrifice, Perfected by His Offering, 
Healed by His Wounds, and Death into 
Life. 

Here, then, is a Lenten book outstanding 
in theological depth, spiritual insight, 
and devotional richness to help renew 
Christian lives that have grown tepid. 
It is a book to reread, in subsequent 
years, so that we may hear again its call 
to true repentance and Christian obe- 
dience, and thereby deepen our under- 
standing of commitment, grace, suffer- 
ing, and freedom. Flere is a constant, 
eloquent reminder that there can be no 
Christian Gospel without the Cross. 
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